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IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


BY J. HENNIKER HEATON, M.P. 


4 VERY civilized nation will sooner or 
later possess a parcel-post. It is not 
contended that barba- 
rians before 1886, when Mr. Fawcett gave 
them such a post, or that any people with- 
out one is, ipso facto, less polished than 
the Montenegrins or the Tahitians. But it 


Englishmen were 


Nore.—For twenty-three years John Henniker He 


historic town of Canterbury. He 


was born in Australia, where he spent his early life. 


is certain that a community which is con- 
tent to leave the conveyance of its parcels 
in the hands of private contractors must 
either be miserably poor or immensely rich, 
The 
The 


and 


and, it may be added, long-suffe ring. 
two systems are not to be compared. 


private carrier offers civility, zeal 


aton has represented in the House of Parliament the 


While vet a 


young 


man he became a manof large affairs in Australia; then, with the wealth acquired, devoted himself unself 


ishly to the cause of popular reforms. He has always 


of the British Colonies, and this, perhaps more than anything else 
adi 
sritish Empire, and from this he enlarged his advocacy toa world-wide, u 


postal organization. Atan early day he became the 


ently, realizing the impossibility of obtaining this much-desired end 


attempts tothe English-speaking world, and hz 





is since 


been interested in the development and prosperit 
led him into the 


nt postage to all 


important work of 
the 


te. Pres- 


ocate of the two-ce parts of 


niversal, lower postage ra 


1 in a single jum 





been working unfailingly for a low rate 





between Great Britain and A1 ica. It is his scheme purpose to make a half-ounce letter carry f 1 
any place to any place in the United States an ie | h possessions forone cent and t ’ 
ounce communication transmitted within the same territories for two cents. He p tstothe fact that a let 
ter from New York City may be sent to Alaska—a distance of five thousand miles—f two ¢ s, while 
letter from New York City to London—a distance of three thousand miles—re >cents 

He has also been much interested in securing a cheaper rate of word trans! \ b Eng 


land and between England and America 
British Parcel Post, and for its perfection, and 


work, 


He has fought persistently for the des 
»oks forward tothe 
It is his belief that, developed to its fullcapabilities, the parcel 





nt in England « 





time when it will cover the globe in its 


post will provean immense economy 


to all classes of people, and an incalculable stimulus to trade.——Ep1ToR 
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other trading-virtues, but only within a 
limited area; the post, with a limited 
amount of civility, offers speed, certain- 
ty, cheapness and ubiquity in the 
services of a vast organization, trained 
with military strictness, and having an 
agency (two hundred and_ twenty-five 
thousand in the United Kingdom) in every 
village, and in every street of a great town. 
The private agency is very well suited to 
the wants of a primitive society, for dis- 
tributing flint axes and arrow-heads among 
Neolithic men, or gin among Polynesians. 
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In 1882, the late Henry Fawcett, a blind 
statesman and political economist, gifted 
with the keenest mental insight and fore- 
sight, passed a bill providing that, on and 
after August 1, 1883, the Post Office 
should undertake the conveyance ana dis- 
tribution of parcels. This was not an en- 
tirely novel experiment, since Dockwra‘s 
and other local posts had conveyed small 
parcels at a fee of one penny for four ounces 
two hundred and fifty years ago. But 
the new system was to ramify, to every part 
of the British Isles, at uniform rates, irre- 


BOOT Ow rere 





INSIDE OF THE MAIL-TRAIN. 


In such a society, trade is non-existent, 
wants are few, and time has no appreciable 
value. But, as civilization advances, indi- 
vidual wants are multiplied, social relations 
are maintained over kingdoms and conti- 
nents, and manufacturers have to supply, 
not only their immediate neighbors, and 
the residents in populous centers, but 
millions who can _ practically be reached 
only through the post. Looking at the ques- 
tion from my own point of view, I should 
regard the number of parcels annually re- 
ceived per head as a fair, if rough, gauge 
of national progress. 





spective of distance. It has since been ex- 
tended to the Colonies, and to foreign 
countries, and there can be no doubt that 
in the conveyance of matter the Post Office 
has rendered to mankind a service only less 


splendid than that of the transmission of | 


thought. The service has blemishes. It 
is still far too costly, and some of the reg- 
ulations are needlessly vexatious and anom- 
alous. But when we remember that the 
tariffs and rules were drawn up by gentle- 
men who had never been behind the counter 
of a bank or shop in their lives, who knew 
absolutely nothing of business, we can only 
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wonder, like Clive, at their moderation. 
Having run the gauntlet of the Secretary's 
office, however, the parcel is expedited in 
every possible way by the humbler function- 
aries concerned. It is very rarely lost, or 
even delayed. In 1884, an experiment was 
made with one hundred parcels sent by post 
to various addresses, and one hundred sent 
to the same persons by carrier. There was 
an average of twenty per cent greater speed 
in favor of the Post Office. The testimony 
of some great London firms, employing 
both postal and private agency, is to the 
same effect. The following rates are now 
levied : 


PARCEL POST. (INLAND 
Not exceeding 1 pound........ err . 3 pence 
sf 2 WER. oo csce as cas 4 
o:dub babe 0 eee 640 08 6 
= CC “~~ wesewe Wee dpteemers 5 ™ 
/ cere eer eres 9 
eis aia aoaty ck 1 shilling 





The Parcel Post was practically forced 
upon St. Martin's le Grand. Ever since 
1885, the Indian Post Oftice had been de- 
livering parcels, and receiving the price, 
while Englishmen had to put up with rail- 
way despotism, tempered by Pickfords. 
The European nations imitated India, and, 


in 1880, the British delegates were asked to 
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join a parcel-post union, 
and confessed: ‘*‘We 


FAST MAIL EXPRESS. have no_parcel-post.’? 


Upon this, Mr. Fawcett 
passed his act, obliging all the British 
railway companies to carry government 
postal parcels for fifty-five per cent of the 
postage received. The tariff rose from 
four pence for three pounds to one shil 
ling for seven pounds. A supplementary 
estimate was laid before Parliament, for 
three hundred and forty thousand pounds, 
(on August 6, 1883) to cover the cost of 
the service. The net loss in the first eight 4 
months was put at thirty-five thousands 
pounds. But, as the Postmaster General 
pointed out, he had ‘‘to amalgamate they 
parcel-post with the general postal service y 
of the country. ITence, expenditure 
on parcels’ account is unavoidably mixed. ”’ 
Still, the growth of the new service was 
rapid and continuous. 

Mr. A. Chamberlain, the new Postmaster 
General, has now promised to examine into 
the question of an agricultural parcel-post. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s chief merit is not his 
unquestioned ability, nor his imperturbable 
affability, but the fact that he is not afraid 
of the high permanent official, whom I 
have been censured for comparing to a 
camel, a powerful, useful, unamiable crea- 
ture. When I think of the attitude of 
three successive postmaster cenerals, in- 
cluding Mr. Chamberlain, toward that 
official, I am irresistibly reminded of La 
Fontaine's delightful fable, in which he 
tells us how the first man who saw a camel 
fled for his life, the second went up to the 











sinister beast, and the third put a halter 
on him. On the other hand, there was the 
secretary who had subjugated three post- 


master-generals, one after the other, like 
the Frenchman’s uncle at Waterloo: ‘*Who 


has taken three Prussians by the firmness 
of his attitude, sir. 
The Parcel Post is specially useful to the 


trader with a little capital, who sells a good 
article at a low price. Such a had 
formerly no chance against wealthy rivals, 
and delivering his 
Now he merely 


man 
employing travelers 
wares from his own vans. 
has to advertise, and orders come pouring 
in from north, south, east and west, which 
he is able to execute with the maximum of 
Persons bring local productions to 
And 


it is found that increase of parcel-post busi- 


speed. 
the notice of friends at a distance. 


ness means increase in other branches— 


letter-writing, telegraphing, remitting by 
Still, our officials 


brink of the 


money -orders. long 


the rreat enter- 


shivered on g 
prise. 

A parcel-post was suggested forty years 
before they accepted it, and it still remains 
1882, a mere carrying- 


What it was in 


agency. Our Continental neighbors, how- 
ever, quickly perceived the advantage of 
the same time two postal 


money and 


combining at 
functions—the transmission of 
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WHERE 
REGISTERED PARCELS 


OFFICE THE 


ARE HANDLED, 


the transmission of goods. They have 
long enjoyed what is called the 
delivery system,** by which the post-otlice, 
on delivering a parcel, collects the price 
and remits the money to the vender. Ger- 
man, Swiss and other business is conducted 


cash-on- 


on a gigantic scale by this arrangement, the 
popularity of which is accounted for by the 
facts that ‘bad debts’? are impossible, that 
the charges are inconsiderable, and that the 
purchaser is put to a minimum of trouble 
An enthusiastic lady 
described it as ‘‘shopping by post.’’ With 
the tendency to ‘‘standardization’’ of 
goods, this method of dealing must be in- 
creasingly resorted to. But the British 
postal mandarins shake their heads whe:- 
They have 
no objection to deliver a parcel. They are 
willing to convey the price beforehand, 
the the 
vender. But they will not make one trans- 
action of it, and thus put busy Englislimen 
on an equal footing with fellaheen and 
ryots, who have long been able to transact 


and escapes all risks. 


ever I urge them to adopt it. 


to 


under money-order system, 


their buying and selling by the ‘tcash-on- 


delivery’? post. The official view was thus 
expressed by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in 1889: *tThe business of the 


Post Office is already so expensive : 
that it has appeared to me undesirable to 





























impose upon it new responsibilities , 
which would involve an increase for staff 
accommodation a 

An Englishman is supposed to know the 
law; and as the law applicable to the 
ordinary affairs of life is suggested by the 
individual's common sense (‘be just and 
prudent’? is the spirit of it), nobody has 


occasion to consult counsel in such matters. 






















GENERAL VIEW OF THE PARCEL POST 


OFFICE. 


Common sense, however, will 
not help us in construing the 
endless official regulations rela- 
ting to our Parcel Post, which 
occupy thirty - three closely 
printed pages in the Post 
Office guide. After studying 
a page of them, the average 
man says: ‘‘I give it up: I 
must chance it!’’ 

The parcel must fulfil cer- 
tain conditions; but even then 
the sender may not post it; he must 
submit it to the inspection of a counter 
clerk. The clerk’s opinion is of equal 
value with the guide, just as in the im- 
mortal Coke on Littleton, the commen- 
tary is as important as the text. The other 
day a firm of merchants, unable to get on 
with this dual system of interpretation, 
solemnly announced in the ‘*Times’’ that 
they had been driven to employ a carrier. 
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The parcel may be six feet in combined 
length and breadth, yet not more than three 
feet, six inches, long. That is clear enough. , 
Sut why,then, is the public ordered to pro- 
vide itself with a tape, marked in color up 
to three feet, six inches to insure absolute 
accuracy? One is reminded of the late 
Professor Huxley's severe system for the 
measurement of skulls—dolichocephalic, or 
long, and brachycephalic, or 
short — which was perhaps 
present to the official mind 
in framing the rule in ques- 
tion. The parcel must not 
be over eleven pounds in 
weight; and there is a list of 
ten varying charges (payable 
by stamps affixed) from three 
pence for any weight not ex- 
ceeding one pound, to one 
shilling for eleven pounds. If 
any enterprising carriers are 
willing to take less money or 






CUSTOMS INSPECTION. 


more weight, they are at liberty to do so. 
(And they do so to sucha great extent that, 
o, one of them left over one 


not long a 
million pounds sterling for the benefit cf 
his heirs. ) 

Many of the regulations, I admit, are 8% 
merely grandmotherly. The sender of frag- 
ile articles is gravely counseled to affix his 
stamps, not to the parcel, but to an at- 
tached label. After once hearing and seeing 





































how muscular sorters thunder with their 


marking-irons on stamps, he is not likely 
to 
porcelain at 


vive them an excuse for 


his expense. Again, we 
are still solemnly forbidden to send can- 
Where is 


attempt 


non to Ireland by Parcel Post! 


the audacious traitor who would 
it?) The reader is as indignant as was Ser- 
geant Buzfuz when he cried: ‘*Gentlemen, 
who does trouble himself about a warming- 
pan?’ 

The parcel must not contain any living 


creature ercept bees, which, I suppose, are 


APPARATUS FOR COLLECTING MAIL-BAGS ON 


expected to treat their confinement as a 
period of hibernation. Some day a swarm 
will get loose in the General Post Office. 
The shortest time required for completely 
for all 
ascertained, and the above exception will 
aS 


other 


vacating the building will be once 


be struck out by a smarting secretary. 
a matter of fact, dogs, snakes and 
biting and stinging creatures are sometimes 
surreptitiously sent; and inthe Berlin post- 
office, as I can testify from personal obser- 
vation, no objection is made to them. 

Of course, the line must be drawn some- 
where. On one occasion, a mouse was des- 
patched in a parcel from India to England, 
without 


and was delivered alive, although 
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pounding 








sustenance or ventilation What the mouse 
had done to deserve such a cruel punish- 
ment is not recorded. Some practical 
joker sent a man a skeleton of a goose, in- 
viting him to dine on it. 

When ‘‘franking,’’ or free postage, was 


allowed to members of Parliament, and 
others, the privilege was sometimes sublet 
for three hundred pounds a year, the mem- 
ber signing all letters and parcels brought 
to him by his paymaster. On one occasion, 
the Honorable F. 


pianoforte; and a nurse and two cows were 


Dobree franked a grand 





AT 


FULL 


TRAINS TRAVELING SPEED. 


franked to our ambassador in Holland. 
Among other intercepted living creatures 
were three hundred and fifty leeches from 


abroad, live snakes, frogs, rats and a locust. 


By way of exemplifying legitimate, as 
against illegitimate, use of the service, I 


may mention that, in two days of Decem- 
ber, one well-known London seedman des- 
patched seventy thousand parcels, paying 
eight hundred and_ seventy-five pounds 
(£875) in postage. 

A parcel may be addressed to a_post- 
office to be called for, and will be allowed 
the official 


atmosphere should suffer by its presence. 


to remain three weeks, unless 


This exception is aimed at edible produce, 


























especially eggs, which, however 
carefully packed, suffer so fre- 
quently in transit that one 
might suspect the department 
regarded them malevolently, 
as the insidious forerunners of 
an *‘ Agricultural Parcel Post. ** 

The Postmaster General will 
give compensation up to two 
pounds (£2 ) when the numerous 
rules are observed and a certif- 
icate of posting is produced. 
(Nobody is offered a certificate. 
and nobody insists on compen 
sation.) If an extra registration 
fee is paid, His Postal Highness 
will ‘*as an act of grace*’ (those 
are the very words) mulct him- 
self rather more heavily. 

The Parcel Post was extended to the 


POSTMAN 


Colonies and foreign countries in 1885, 
and is rapidly growing in favor. Unfor- 
tunately, the regulations are extremely com- 
plicated, but this is largely due to the vary- 
ing requirements of the countries concerned. 

The list of articles forbidden by the 
countries of destination is amusing enough, 
but the palm is assignable to the artless 
announcement of our own Post Office (on 
page 453 of the guide) that it really will 
not undertake the transmission of butter to 
tropical countries! 

One connot feel surprised at the Sultan 
vetoing ‘‘caricatures of notable person- 
ages.’’ His Majesty also persecutes ** books, 
magazines and newspapers:’’ while Egypt 
only excludes books on the Mussulman 
religion; Spain, missals and breviaries; 
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Germany, socialistic literature. 
In Heine's poem, *‘*Deutsch- 
land,*’ he tells us how his 
portmanteau was searched (in 
1844) at Cologne, for books 
of a democratic tendency. 
‘*You fools!*’ he thought, ga- 
zing at the Custom House offi- 
cers. ‘‘I have them all in my 
head !*’ 

The rates of postage are 
here and there somewhat anom- 
alous. Why should it cost two 
shillings and fourpence to send 
a three-pound parcel to India 
when the same parcel can be 
sent to China for one shilling? 
In 1899, the following uniform 
rates were adopted by most of 
our colonies: one shilling up to three 
pounds, two shillings up to seven pounds, 
and three shillings up to eleven pounds, 
the maximum weight. 

The Post Office of the United Kingdom 
is celebrated for the badness of its bargains. 
Until Parliament (stirred up by postal re- 
formers) interfered, it was annually paying 
one hundred thousand pounds too much to 
the Peninsula and Oriental Company, forty 
thousand pounds too much for transconti- 
nental mails, and forty thousand pounds 
too much for post-office stationery. It 
loses fifty thousand pounds a year by free 
railway-telegrams, and it has allowed the 
National Telephone Company to become a 
Frankenstein monster. So when the Parcel 
Post was instituted, it conceded fifty-five 
per cent of the receipts to the railway-com- 
panies for merely carrying 
parcels, while undertaking it- 
self the really troublesome and 
expensive labor of collection, 
sorting and a double delivery — 
first at the railway -station, 
afterward to the addressee. 
Some of these fatal feats of 
negotiation make one think of 
the keen and provident man 
of business, who, on his sick- 
bed, made an exceedingly ad- 
vantageous bargain with his 
own undertaker. Unable to 
revoke its bargain with the 
railways, the Post Office, obey- 
ing the law of ‘‘reversion to 
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PARCELS FOR SHIPMENT ABROAD, 


a lower type,’’ has returned to mail- 
coaches (horse or motor), which now run 
on most of the main roads from London 
and restore a little of the lost picturesque- 
ness to the King’s Highway (though the 
highwaymen have not yet resumed opera- 
tions.) By these vehicles, eleven and one- 
half millions of parcels a year are saved 
from the rapacity of the railways (whose 
contract ends in 1904.) 

In many important respects the German 
postal arrangements are far superior to 
ours. To begin with, the railways have 
to carry all parcels under eleven pounds 
free. It is thus possible to charge lower 
rates—so low that it is usual for schoolboys’ 
linen to be posted home for the ** family 
wash." The maximum weight is one 
hundred and ten pounds as against eleven 
pounds in England. For a parcel un- 
insured, and not weighing more than eleven 
pounds, the postage is, within a ten-mile 
zone, twenty-five pfennigs (less than six 
cents), and for any distance beyond, in 
Germany and Austria, fifty pfennigs—just 
half the English charge. If the post-office 
collects the price on delivery, it will for- 
ward it to the vender for a fee of from two 
to eight cents. It distributes newspapers 
Finally, 


the German trader can send a parcel weigh- 


and transmits subscriptions. 


ing one hundred and ten pounds at *‘* post- 


haste’? to any part of Germany or Austria 
for two shillings and six pence. 


PARCEL-POST TARIFF 





ntry Weight Mile Rate 
MANGCIO: 66 cece 1 1-10 lbs IO . 4skers » 
Austria... icc... 8 no limit..... 6 d 
ROGNAR: 4 05504605 II 10 cone 3960 
AUBETIA..<  oosces Ed no limit..... 74d. 
Germany .....+. Ir 10 saieee, COG. 
Germany ...... 1! ere no limit..... Sled. 
Hungary......<.%t MG icsciasies 90. wees 34d 
FIRUATY 0 6c 555 Tl PB cc cececn no limit...... 74d 
BOB. 2. ccc cccsese O 3 Wis cas-5e no limit..... 6 d. 
Mtals.:...5 nena Bic nss5s no limit..... 10 d 
U.S.A 3y treaty with Germany only, post parcels, 


weighing eleven pounds or less, posted in Ger 
many, will be carried to their United States 
destination, hv United States’ postal service, with 
out limit as to miles, at the rate of twelve cents 
per pound. All parcels, however, are subject to 
United States’ tariff laws, and are appraised, aud 
duty is demanded, on delivery to consignee. 


The American Postmaster General's re- 
port for 1901 gives the weight of parcels 
received from Germany at two hundred and 
fifty-three thousand pounds. He adds: 
‘Other countries in Europe are seeking 
parcel-post conventions, but it may be re- 
garded as questionable how far a foreign 
service of this character should be extended 
before a domestic parcel-post has been in- 
augurated. The establishment of a do- 
mestic parcel-post is a question for Con- 


@ress. 
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THE POWER AND BEAUTY OF WOMAN'S EYES. 
By ELLA ADELIA FLETCHER 
™ stroke of an eye—the power of a so in receiving, eye looking into eye, 
lightning flash! A world changed does it discern the truth. Therefore, the 
by a single look! <A scientific explanation enormous power these honest, open ‘*win- 


of this phenomenon is yet wanting. 


[wo people meet casually, and by a glance 


of the eves their lives are changed forever 


afterward! What is the psychology of it? 
What is the scientific explanation of these 
exhibitions? 


wonderful Electricity, prob- 


ably. but —how? 

This power, which all recognize, seems 
to have escaped study by all but a few 
scientific men. As its importance gains 
recognition, it will be the subject of careful 
investigation. 

The 
not of 
with cuile, 


part. 


truth, 
Lips may speak 
the eye will deny their 


the transmitter of 
pretense. 
but 


As the eye will give no falsehood, 


eve is 


and 


dows of the soul’* may exercise for good or 
ill is too 


rreat 


oO 


to easily estimate. 3y it 
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MODESTY. 
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human beings weld the happiness or misery 


of their fellows in the furnace of emotion. 
‘*A look may wreck a life, or a 
open the gates to paradise !"’ 
The language of the eye is universal and 
requires no interpreter. It indicates un- 
failingly, as Emerson says: ‘*The antiquity 
of the soul, or how many forms 
it has already ascended.’’ And in exact 


measure to the growth of the soul is the 


through 


speech of the eye—high or low, frivolous 


or earnest, truthful or deceitful, selfish 
or loving and 
full of human 
kindliness. 
And, 


more than 


too, 


any speech 
can will 
the eye tell 
of satisfac- 
ap- 
and 


do, 


tion or 
proval, 
thus give to 
the 
ceiving 


soul re- 
its 
glances joy 
and happi- 
ness. Like- 
Wise must the 
that ut- 


unword- 


eye 
ters 
ed phrases of 
dispieasure, 
scorn or fre- 
proach give 
dreadful 
feeling of 
misery and of 


its 


sorrow. ** Af- 
ter Peter had 
denied Christ, 
the Lord 
turned and looked upon Peter; 
after that Peter went out and wept bit- 
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INFINITE 


and 


terly."’ 

Culture displays many signals, more or 
less reliable, as indices of personal growth 
and development through its refining work. 
It softens the contour of the face, and it 
gives grace and ease to the movements of 
the body and the gestures of eloqueut 
It may impart to the eye a skill 
its power 


a wise 


hands. 
in its movements which 
teaches it 


© 


trebles 


of fascination and re- 
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home, or 
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COMPASSION, 


straint in its glances; but it is powerless 
to train it to concealment of any sort. If 
culture, 
ment, has not gone beyond things material 
and physical, the shall this 
purely superficial culture—even mocking 
and parodying it—for it has 
elevated the real self than the polish of the 
mahogany table-bed has changed the grain 


in its work of human improve- 


eve betray 


no more 


of the wood. 

In its pure, crystalline depths, the hu 
man eye takes its expression from the soul 
which 
through it 
upon the 
world ;hence, 


looks 


it is the most 
unfailing 
of char- 
the 
honest 


in- 
dex 
acter, 
most 
and most dar- 
ing feature of 
the face. 


Of all the 
charms” of 
woman, no 
other has so 


frequently 
been the 
theme of the 
poet,and none 
has so taxed 
the skill of 
the artist in 
its portrayal, 
has her 
Be her 
eyes black as 
sloes; or blue 
the sap- 
phire: or of 
that deep, 
compare to the 


as 
eyes. 


as 


glowing brown which we 
hazel-nut, (but like which 
else in nature of the same 
or of that melting, liquid 
deepens and changes color according to the 


there is nothing 
beautiful tint:) 
gray which 
thoughts and emotions of the moment— 
only let them be beautiful, and they shall 
find their lovers, their silent worshipers and 
champions, who believe just that pair of 
eyes to the beautiful and 
eloquent in all the world. 

But color is a much less important factor 


be most most 
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in the beauty of 
the eve than is 
usually under- 
stood; its value 
having been 
overestimated 
through its be- 
ing the most ob- 
vious distinc- 
tion and, con- 
sequently, the 





one first noticed 
and longest re- 
membered. As 


CONCEIT 


far as its power of fascination 
is concerned, color is really of 
minor importance. That which 
charms us in the eye is what 
it says and its manner of utter- 
ance. Every glance speaks, and 
what it shall say to you de- 
pends upon the woman—her 
character, temperament, dispo- 
sition, and her interests. She, 
therefore, is directly respon- 
sible for that quality in the 
eye which exercises the most 
powerful influence. 

Should you doubt a woman's 
word, look in her eyes. If she 
avert them, you may know she 
lacks the courage or art to 
brazen it out, and she stands 
self-confessed. If she flash de- 
fiance or assume cool indiffer- 
ence, the betrayal is equally 
frank: for the soul knows 
naught of dissimulation, and 
looks through these flimsy veils 
with telltale frankness, utter- 
ing ‘‘duplicity’’ just as clearly 
as it would an avowal of love. 

As ‘‘a cat may look at a 
king,’’ so may the lowliest— 
yes, even the vilest of 
human _ beings—look 
upon the highest and 
the purest; and, mask 
we our glances never so 
well, holding all the 
facial muscles in the 
check of cold reserve, 
we cannot protect our 
nerves from thrilling to 
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our being under the chance encounter, 
on thronged thoroughfare or in crowded 
assembly, with a strange eye, whose pene- 
trating, insistent sweep goes through and 
through us like an electric shock. 

There is a scientific explanation of this 
psychological wonder that has not as yet 
been deeply analyzed by the scientist who 
is searching for truths. As the importance 
of this life-equation gains in recognition, 
just so fast will scholars apply themselves 
to finding this generic solution. 

But recently science and art. working in 
fortuitous partnership, have corroborated 


j, by Burr McIntosh. 
POSED AND SELF-ABSORBED. 


through valuable data this theory concern- 
ing the eyes’ truthfulness. Dr. Lindsay 
Johnson, of Londen, England, with the 
assistance of Mr. Arthur Head the artist, 
has elaborated a new science through exam- 
inations and drawings, made by means of 
the ophthalmoscope, of the fundus oculi, the 
back of the eye. 

These gentlemen have been working on 
the subject very quietly, but with an en- 
thusiastic earnestness which has recognized 
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no difficulties as unconquerable, for eight 


They realized) early in 


was the data they 


years past. 
work how important 
were accumulating, and were thus spurred 
investigations to final conelu- 
sions before making publie the 
results of their labor. 

Examinations and drawings 
have been made of the fundus 
oculi of animals of almost all 
known species; and, after ar- 
ranging and classifying them, 
it is found that, not only do 
they furnish fresh proof of 
the theory of evolution which 
would have vastly lightened 
Darwin's labors, but, beyond 
question, they provide the sci- 
entific world with the key to 
a more accurate Classification 
of all living creatures than has ever before 
been attempted. 

Through the resemblance of the fundus 
oculi, varieties are associated and species 
It is found that variations in 
and color of the 
the 


are greater between 


determined 

: 

the structure 
and 


retina, nerve fibers 


optic disk 
than between species, 
than 


between families 


genera. (The method thus de- 


at should 





tell vou the genus to which it 


belonged, its family, order and 
subclass, and also what animals 
and what it 


this 


it antedated suc- 


ceeded. He has in way 
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the 


to the utmost endeavor in carrying their 
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the fact that the horse is 
the that the 
tapir preceded the former.) 


established 


older than cow, and 


There are certain characteristics in 
the marvelous optie organ which de 
termine its stage of development. — It 
registers, in its structure, 
effeet. 
varied 


accurately 


cause and Its speech CTOWS 


clearer, more and nobler as it 


ascends the spiral of evolution, 


Childhood looks out) upon the 
world with round, astonished eyes: 
but as the mind develops they 
clongate to oa beautiful oval In 

adult life, wide-open, round eyes indi 
eate limited intelligence bound up in 


They rarely 
self! 


They are painfully wanting in self-control, 


bigotry and narrow conceits. 


have more than one point of view- 


and go through life stubbing 
their 
structions, irritating their fel 


toes on imaginary ob- 





lows, and calling constantly 
for the exercise of that virtue 
which George Eliot extolled: 
‘*The best lesson of tolerance 
is to tolerate intolerance.”’ 
Lack-luster, changeable and 
shifting significant 
of low mental development. 


eyes are 


They are cold, and 
what force or they 
occasionally display is of a 
As 


soul slumbers in 


usually 
energy 


purely physical character. 
a rule, the 
their shallows; but when on rare occasions 
it looks forth, it is recognized as an im- 
mature, half-roused entity. How different 
are these from eyes that are translucent as 
the waters of a mountain brook, disclosing 
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CALCULATION 


depths of thoughtful earnestness or patient, 
trustful questioning! Eyes that are an 
inspiration to noble thoughts and deeds, 
expecting and calling forth the best im- 
pulses of their fellow creatures. 

The manner of moving the eye is not less 
important as an element of its beauty than 
the matter of its speech, and is everything 
in the effect which it produces, enhancing 
or belittling the emotion it displays exactly 
in the measure of the art which controls 
the disclosure. There is no gainsaying that 
it is an art, and one worthy of painstaking 
effort to acquire; for in the skill with 
which a woman uses her eyes lies her 
subtlest means of influencing and fascina- 
ting others. If she has not trained them 
to express tenderness, gentleness and vi- 
vacity, together with a thousand and one 
subtle and refined gradations that half 
betray and half conceal the conflicting, 
mysterious emotions which at times move 
her to the depths of her soul—and remem- 
ber she must feel these: the soul never imi- 
tates—she has neglected a source of inesti- 
mable power. 

In the complex character of the eye's 
beauty lies the baffling mystery of its in- 
fluence, ever defying description and analy- 
sis. It is physical, emotional and spiri- 
tual; depending physically more upon size 


than shape, and setting than upon color. 
Harmony is the key-note of all beauty, and 
this is violated when the eye's form is bad 
or when it is not well set in the head. 
Perfect eyes are neither deeply set nor 
protuberant; should be slightly elongated, 
or oval; be veiled by long, curling lashes, 
whose office is protective as well as beau- 
tifying; and, according to the canons of art, 
be the space of one eye’s length apart. 

The sclerotics, or ‘*white of the eye,’’ 
should be of a clear violet tint—a charm 
extolled by Gautier in describing Balzac’s 
eyes: **The white of the eyeballs was pure, 
limpid. . . . like that of an infant or a 
virgin, enclosing two black diamonds, 
dashed at moments with gold reflections— 
eyes to make an eagle drop his lids—eyes 
to read through walls or into bosoms.’’ 
And Lamartine says of them that they 
‘*pierced you like darts dipped in kindli- 
ness; they entered contidingly into yours 
like friends. *’ 

The brightness and sparkle of the eye, 
which greatly enhance its beauty, depend 
upon the perfection of the cornea’s essential 
especially its crystal clearness ; 





qualities 
and perfect vision, upon its normal curva- 
ture. It is a transparent, colorless body, 
set like a watch-crystal in the sclerotic, 
through which the iris and pupil are seen. 
The pupil is a self-acting curtain, con- 
trolling the amount of light admitted to 
the optic nerve; but, besides this protective 
expansion and contraction, its size fluctuates 
with the emotions, which also affect the 
secretions in quality and amount. Anger, 
grief and worry cause the surface of the 
cornea to become dull and dry from the 
diminished secretions. Hypocrisy, crook- 
edness, all unworthy thoughts, inevitably 





ATTENTION. 
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THE FIRST EXPRESSION IN LAUGHTER, 


betray themselves in the pellucid mirror of 
the eye. 

The pupil leaps wide with joy and glad- 
ness or shrivels to a point under anxiety, 
depression, or other unlovely, 
morbid emotions which bar out 
he soul till it cares not to 
look through its window. 
Thus, though we cannot alter 
the color of our eyes, we can 
deepen and intensify them with 
vivacity, sympathy, gentleness 
and human interest; and this 
frame of mind expands the 
pupil and apparently enlarges 
the eye, imparting to it luster 
and strength. 

All variations from the nor 
mal intensify types. The oval 
when exaggerated to a long, 
slender almond-shape, with the 
drop of the outer corner sharp- 
ening to a point, makes a 
subtle and crafty nature; yet 
a slight droop of the corner 
enhances the eye's beauty. 
So, too, exaggerated breadth 
between the eyes is a sign of 
stupidity; but a slight increase 
beyond strict harmony’s de- 
mand is read as a mark of 
broad intelligence and reten- 
tive memory; while jealousy 
and pettiness of disposition 
draw the eyes too closely to- 
gether. A muddy tinge to the 
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sclerotic indicates a phlegmatic, sluggish 
nature, and physical disorders or depres- 
sion vive it the tinge of old ivory. Too 
large an expanse of white, in human as in 
horses, is bad temper’s stamp. 

Genius and lively intelligence move the 
eyes with freedom and ease, flashing their 
appreciation in cordial beams, which some- 
times anticipate the spoken thought and 
always encourage the speaker to his best 
utterance. In moments of absorbing inter- 
est, their calm, steady gaze of attention is 
assurance of poise which imparts to one 
something of its own confidence. Timid 
eyes are ever deprecating and entreating, 
questioning the world, which is their bogy. 
In reality, they are self-oppressed; more 
afraid of their own feelings than of the 
folk surrounding them, and they need en- 
couravement: need to forget themselves— 
to be released from the self-consciousness 
that holds them in a vice. 

In these days, however, timid eyes are 
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almost as rare as the quality 
of reverence in the youth of 
the period. They are a re- 
freshing contrast to the lawless 
eyes which wander afield with 
such frank and familiar glances 
that they invite the bold ad- 
vance which offends and some- 
times even insults. 

One should not take the 
public too readily into one’s 
confidence. The ‘‘speaking 
glance’’ does this often in- 
voluntarily. Strive for a wise 
restraint, but should your eyes 





fuses to tolerate except at the 
discreet distance of the stage, 
where they serve an acknowl- 
edged necessity. 

Their legitimate beauty is 
won by cultivation and _ pa- 
tience, the latter being an im- 
portant factor; for if the 
facile period of childhood, 
when Nature responds happily 
to every hint, has been allowed 
to pass without providing this 
natural charm, its development 
must be slow. Staring,  ill- 
shaped eyebrows with coarse, 


thus meet astranger’s insistent BL La a ea i bristling hairs can be dis- 


gaze, have a guard that no 
hostile resentment seeks to re- 
pel the intrusion. We harm ourselves more 
than another by such emotions. Amiable 
indifference raises a cool wall of ‘‘Thus 
far and no farther, sir,’’ and this expres- 





AMUSEMENT. 


sion safeguards women as they mingle in 
the throngs of a great city. 

The shape and character of the eyebrows 
and eyelashes greatly enhance or mur the 
beauty of woman’s eyes, and nothing else 
in connection with it is so susceptible of 
improvement. Penciling and dyeing of 
these expressive and conspicuous features 


are flagrant make-ups that good form re- 


DIGNITY. 


ciplined into comelier shape 
and quality by care and atten- 
tion. Regular brushing alone accomplishes 
much; but, if extremely thin, olive-oil, 
glycerin or a good hair-tonic can be used 
to advantage. Beware, however, of over- 
stimulation. The object is to obtain close 
growth and velvety softness for a narrow, 
arched brow. 

If the growth be hastened, it is apt to 
become unrestrained and make the eye- 
brows too heavy for beauty. 

The eyelashes are more difficult to treat 
and slower to show results for the care. 
A French prescription which is said to 
strengthen the eyes as well as make the 
lashes grow long and silky is to bathe them 
frequently in a warm infusion of corn- 
flowers and chervil. Sixty-five grams of 
the herbs are steeped for from six to eight 
hours in a quart of distilled water, and left 
to stand for a day and a half. 

The eye is most sympathetic to the 
general nervous condition and to the mental 
state; but graver than these menaces to 
its strength and integrity is the fact that 
no other sense is so recklessly spent in the 
strenuous life of the present. Young and 
old are equally careless, and none spares this 
delicate organ, or considers its needs, till 
failing sight utters its emphatic warning. 
It is not use, but misuse, that jeopardizes 
the eye’s strength. Vision is perfect in 
proportion as the focus of the eye is per- 
fectly adjusted; and it has been proven 
that acuteness of vision is much a matter 
of practise. The exercise of the eye on 
fine work tends to its development and 
preservation, provided it is not strained by 
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JOYOUSNESS 


use under unfavorable conditions. Im- 
paired vision comes from the flattening of 
the cornea and liens, and from loss of the 
eye’s mobility and the natural fluidity of its 
humors. The last two conditions are pro- 
moted by frequently changing the focus, 
and in all work requiring close use of the 
eyes they should be frequently turned from 
it. The oftener they can be directed to 
some distant object, the better. 

An exercise which, if perseveringly prac- 
tised, will greatly strengthen the eyes, and 
which has entirely 
restored some cases 
of impaired vision, 
so that spectacles 
and eye-glasses 
were discarded, is 
to turn the eyes 
upward and down- 
ward alternately, 
as far as possible, 





ABSTRACTION twent: times. 


The motion is incessant, but not hastened. 
Next turn the eyes, on the level, from right 
to left, repeating as before. Turn them 
to the upper left corner and the obverse, 
or diagonally; that is, the lower right cor- 
ner. tepeat. Now alternate the motion 
from upper right corner to left lower corner. 
Repeat. Conclude the exercise with rolling 
the eves round, first to the right, then to 
the left, in the extreme limit of the muscu- 
lar extensions. One must be very careful, 
however, not to strain the muscles. 

Besides stimula- 
ting the metamor- 
phosis of tissue 
throughout the 
structure of the 
eye, this exercise 
strengthens the 
muscles and re- 
stores their mobil- 
ity and elasticity. 

Too strong a 





AMIABILITY. 






















light 
evil as one too dim. 
The glaring efful- 
gence of electric 
lights in many public 


is as great an 


places now is a peril 





to the eye. When 
reading, writing or 
sewing, the light, 
COMPLACENCY. . . 
whether natural or 
artificial, should come from the left. It 


should never fall full in the face, but upon 
the work. Daylight is best when not sifted 
through curtains; and artificial light, when 
we must work by it, should be steady, 
clear, soft and white. The craze for col- 
ored lamp-shades has ruined countless eyes. 
To strain the eyes in fading twilight or by 
reading in 
jarring trol- 
ley-cars is an 
iniquitous 
practise. Af- 
ter a day’s 


hard usage 
ihey should 
not be em- 


ployedstead- 
ily by arti- 
ficial light. 
Weary eyes 
and those 
which are 
being con- 
stantly over- 


taxed, should be bathed from time to 
time in some. stimulating lotion, and 
the more they can be in the open air, 


the better. Some abnormal conditions of 


the eye are due entirely to vitiated air, 
and these are rapidly overcome in the 


Emerson must have felt something 


open. 

of this when he said: ‘*The health of 
the eye demands a horizon. We are never 
ired as long as we can see far enough.*’ 


He suffered, however, every day, **from 
want of the perception of beauty in people.*’ 
These are they who, with the strongest 
sight, go through life oblivious of the 
things surrounding them. 

This class, happily, will receive no re- 
cruits from the generations now growing up 
such schools as the 
But there is help 


in kindergartens and 
Horace Mann and Speyer. 
even for adults so long as they have life 
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SIMULATED ALARM, 





and eyelight; and no higher mission exists 
than to rouse them to 
what they miss in this half-developed state 
of self-inflicted The life-long 
aim of Ruskin was to teach people to see 


a consciousness of 
blindness. 


—to use the precious gift of sight to enrich 


their lives Nothing escaped his keen 
vision and lively interest, and thus was 


his vivid imagination stimulated to instantly 
determine the cause of a given effect. 

‘Tis only the self-absorbed, the sordid 
and unawakened nature that cannot find 
beauty or interest in the simplest objects 
around Self-interest is so belittling 
that it blinds the eye to all but personal ad 
vantage. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
eyes nothing in the range of vision escaped, 
called these 
unseeing 
folks ‘‘fish- 
eyed bi- 
peds.*’ But 
Carlyle, as is 
natural with 
his tempera- 
ment, iseven 
more 
saying 
“* Strange 
enough how 


us. 


whose genial 


severe, 


creatures of 
the human 
kind shut 
their eyes to 
plainest fact, and by the mere inertia of Ob- 
livion and Stupidity, live at ease in the midst 
of Wonders and Terrors. . Rightly viewed 
no meanest object is insignificant; all ob- 
jects are as windows, through which the 
philosophic eve looks into Infinitude itself.”’ 

Now, it is an inevitable law of cause and 
effect that what we admire that we are be- 
coming; and the proportion in which differ 
ent people sce beauty 
insimple thingsis not 
to be dismissed as a 


mere question of taste 






(unless youraise taste 
to its highest sense, a ¢ 
test of character.) It 
is an infallible seale 
by which 
measure their culture 
and self-resource. w 


you can 


RINESS. 
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By A. D. SHAMEL, of the Illinois Experiment Station. 


HE marvelous possibilities of scientific 
corn-culture have been, until recently, 
unknown to the average farmer, but corn- 
improvement has begun to attract the at- 
Up to 


given 


tention of the businesslike grower. 
little 
to its development, vet enough has been 


this time, attention has been 
accomplished to show the wonderful op- 
portunities in such work. Corn is a crop 
possessed of so many valuable qualities that 
if it for first 


throuvh a seed catalogue, 


were introduced the time 


we would not 


believe a statement of its yield per acre, its 
value as a feed, and the number of products 
made from the stalk .and ear. 

Indian introduced into the 
United States from Mexico, the native home 


When Christopher Columbus 


corn Was 
of the plant. 


discovered America, he found Indian corn 
the principal article of human food among 
the 


that followed the settlement of Virginia and 


Indians. During the 1igorous winters 


colonies, corn-meal mush and corn 


other 
bread saved the early settlers from starving. 
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It was at this time that the Indians 
produced their largest crops of corn. One 
storehouse, destroyed by the English 


soldiers, was estimated to contain over one 
hundred thousand bushels. However, the 
total area of corn-fields in the country now 
included in the United States was not equal 
to that of Champaign County, Illinois, this 
season. 

From the time of crude methods of 
cultivation of corn the settlers of 
colonies until the middle of the last century, 


no attempt was made to systematically in- 
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crease the yield per acre, or to improve the 
quality. In a few isolated cases there is a 
record of some man, more progressive than 
his neighbors, who selected his seed with 
One of these men was J. S. 
lie grew 


special care. 
Leaming, of Wilmington, Ohio. 
a yellow variety, which, by the selection 
of the best ears for seed, was so changed 
and improved that it became very generally 
grown in the southern part of Ohio. Some 
of the Illinois settlers from that neighbor- 
hood brought this strain, called the **Leam- 
ing,’ to Illinois. On the rich prairie soils, 
it rapidly developed in size, weight and 


yielding qualities. The difference in soil 
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and climate have produced such marked 
variation in the type that many strains have 
secured and developed from this 
source. In fact, this type is the founda- 
tion of the many varieties of yellow corn 


been 


now marketed in Illinois. 

Another pioneer in this work was James 
Riley, of Thorntown, Indiana, a successful 
stock-breeder, who applied to the improve- 
ment of his corn the same principles that he 
used in the development of his animals. 
He produced a white variety, which he 
called the ‘‘Boone County White.’’ This 


OF WHITE CORN. 


variety was such an improvement on the 
ordinary white corn of the Mississippi Val- 
ley that it has become the leading strain of 
white corn. From this type. many other 
varieties have been developed, through the 
influences of environment, in the widely 
different conditions of soil and climate, and 


by the selection of seed. 


VARIETIES OF CORN. 


duced by the corn-breeders through selec- 
tion of seed toward some definite type. 
They are the result of very careful se- 
lection of seed from the ordinary white or 


of 


pro- 


Most varieties 


corn have been 
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yellow corn of the com- 
munity in which the corn- 
specialist lived. By se- 
lecting seed for deep ker- 
nels, small cobs and well- 
filled tips or butts, for a 
number of years, a change 
is made, in the charac- 
teristics of the corn, which 
is uniform in the crop. This 
change is the result, in the first 
place, of variation, due to dif- 
ference in soil and climate, the 
fertilization of the seed, culti- 
vation or other causes con- 
nected with the growth of the 
plant. In the second place, 
the variation is fixed by se- 
lection of seed having the char- 
acteristics to be desired, and 
the discarding of their regular 
types. To this changed type, 
the corn-breeder has applied 
some distinctive name. The 

Illinois Seed Corn Breeders’ EFFECT OF ROOT-PRUNING—FIRST SHEAF, PRUNED SIX INCHES; 
Association recognizes seven SECOND, FOUR INCHES; THIRD, NOT PRUNED. 

breeds of corn—four of yellow; namely, The value of special attention to the se- 
‘*Leaming,’’ ‘‘Reid’s Yellow  Dent,’’ lection of seed, in the development of vari- 
‘*Golden Eagle’? and ‘‘Riley’s Favorite;**  eties, is illustrated in the tests made by the 


and three of white; namely, ‘‘Boone Illinois Experiment Station. The results 
County White, *’ ‘*Silver Mine’*and** White of comparison of the yields per acre, of the 
Superior.’ improved and unimproved types, show that 
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A STANDARD \VaRIETY O} 


the improved varieties have outyielded the 
unimproved, or ordinary corn, year after 
All of the 


the same conditions of soil-fertility, culta 


year. Varlelles Were grown under 
so that the 
difference in vield must be accounted for by 
the difference in seed 
tical 
value of 


vation and all other treatments; 


Thousands of prac 
instances could be 
the 
one 


given to show the 
For in- 


Illinois farmer, more 


Improved varieties. 


stance, southern 
progressive than the rest, 
was induced to secure 
enough improved seed to 
plant three hundred acres 
as a result of his study of 
corn in the Illinois College 
of Agriculture. These three 
hundred acies outyielded 
all of the other fields on his 
farm more than thirty bush 
els per acre; and, so far as 
could be determined, the 
fields of that entir 
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YELLOW CORN, 


This 
increase in yield meant a total gain of about 
nine thousand bushels, which represented 
a cash value of about four thousand dollars 
for that As this increase did not 
represent an increased cost of production, 
the gain was pure profit In another case, 
in Central Illinois became inter- 
ested in improved seed-corn, through the 


yielded about thirty bushels per acre. 


season. 


a farmer 


school of corn-judging in the Illinois Agri- 
cultural College. He se 
cured enough seed, grown 
by a corn-breeder, to plant 
As a result, 
almost twenty- 
ive bushels more per acre 


eighty acres. 


he raised 


on this field than where 

the ordinary seed was 

planted. The next year, 

over one thousand acres 4 
were planted with im- tke 


proved seed; and last year 
over seven thousand acres 
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of improved corn, from the more carefully 
on this farm. 
In addition, there were thirty breeding- 
fields laid out for the purpose of systematic 
and scientific improvement of the varieties 
In northern Illinois 


selected seed, was grown 


grown at this place. 
the manager of a large farm became inter- 
ested in the 
corn, with the result that last year nearly 
three thousand acres of improved corn were 
breeding-tields were 


benetits of improved seed- 


grown, and several 


established. 


IMPROVEMENT 
CHECKED BY 
SEED-DEALERS. 


The results from plant- 
ing improved seed have 
been so beneticial that 





the corn-growers in the Mississippi Valley 
have been thoroughly awakened to the im- 
portance and necessity for a more careful 
production of seed-corn. This 
good seed has been a thing of slow growth. 


interest in 


For years unscrupulous seed-dealers prac- 
tised buying cheap corn from 
grain - dealers farmers, 


shelling the good ears, poor 


or 


ears and nubbins without 
selection, and giving such a 


seed a fancy name and price. € 
Through expensive and beau- 
tiful catalogues, widely ad- 
vertising such varieties, many 
farmers were induced to buy 
After a trial, the 
disgusted 
de- 
nounce corn-improvement as a fraud. 
instance will illustrate this vicious practise. 
A seed-dealer bought up a large amount 


the seed. 
corn-grower, 
would 


with results, 


One 


of southern corn,at a remarkably low figure, 
and shelled it indiscriminately. Ie gave 
it a fancy name, and advertised that he had 
discovered the original seed in an Indian 
mound, where it had lain buried for thou- 
sands of years. He claimed to have taken 
this seed from the mound, planted it and 
obtained a wonderful variety which would 
In Illi- 


nois alone, he sold thousands of bushels of 
It grew with a very 


produce an enormous yield per acre. 


this worthless seed. 


long, coarse stalk, and when a stalk bore 
an ear, it was usually a small nubbin. In 


no case was the yield more than one-quarter 
of that of the ordinary corn in the vicinity 
in which it was grown. 

In the first place, it is impossible to 
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POORLY SHAPED KERNEL 


SQUARI 


know anything about the character of seed 
from the shelled corn. All seed-corn should 
be bought in the ear, so that, if the buyer 
need not be 
the 


fact that ears will be produced like those of 


is not satisfied with the type. it 


planted. There is no from 


escape 


the seed. If the seed-ears are not satisfac- 


tory, it should be 


known before planting, 






WEDGI 


SHAPED 


in order to prevent the loss of a vear’s work 
More- 


over, seed-corn shelled several weeks before 


and the expense of raising the crop. 


planting is likely to have the vitality of 
the germ injured. In some instances, such 


seed has not grown when planted, although 





SHAPED KERNEL. 


ROUNDED, POORLY 
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ears of the same seed 
shelled immediately before 
planting produced a per- 
fect stand. The general 
characteristics of corn can- 
not be seen except in the 
ear. Therefore, in order 
to intelligently buy seed, 
it should be bought on 
the ear. 


ILLINOIS SEED 
CORN BREEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


The Illinois 
Seed Corn 
3reeders’ 





Association was organized 
in June, 1900, by the 
corn-breeders of Illinois, 
for the of fur- 
nishing well-bred seed to 
the and to 
prevent the loss from poor 
so 


purpose 





PARTLY 


CYLINDRICAL corn- growers, 


EAR. 
seed sent out by seed-dealers. suc- 
cessful has been the work of this associa- 
tion that the legislature has appropriated 
ten thousand dollars per annum for experi- 
mental work with corn along the lines laid 
down by the Association. 

Indiana, Iowa and Kansas have formed 
similar associations, following the plan of 
the Illinois Association. One important 
feature of this work is the establishing of 
a corn-register, similar in character to the 
live-stock pedigree. In this register is 
recorded the measurements and other char- 
acteristics of the parent ear and its per- 
formance, so that when a 
farmer buys seed he may 


be able to look up the 
record of the strain fer 
any length of time. The 


members of the Association 
have able to 
produce enough seed for 
the demand, and the in- 
quiries for such seed are 
increasing enormously. 
The field for 
will always be extensive, 
from the fact that 
pure-bred corn can 
only be produced on 
large farms, or under 
peculiarly advanta- 
circumstances. 
true because 
will be 


not been 


such work 


geous 
This is 
corn-pollen 





CYLINDRICAL 





ROOT DEVELOPMENT, MATURE CORN-PLANT. 


wind in an unobstructed 
field for a mile. Therefore, corn will mix 
in this space. It is necessary for the corn- 
breeder to have a large field, or to have 
the field so situated that no other variety 
grown within a mile of his 
Moreover, corn-breeding, 


carried by the 


of corn is 
breeding-tields. 
following out the general laws of live-stock 
breeding, requires a man 
work, and who is gifted by nature with 
the 
corn-breeding. In 
three 


who loves this 


necessary qualifications foi successful 
Illinois alone’ there 
thousand 
million 

From 
of this 
farmers 


hundred corn- 
nearly 


every 


are over 


growers, requiring one 
bushels of seed-corn 
fact that a large 


must be secured 


year. 
per cent 
by the 
every year, the field is seen to be very large. 
The value of the of the Seed Corn 
Breeders’ Association in supplying this de- 
mand for improved seed cannot be meas- 


the 


seed 


work 


ured, and the results from its work can 
even now be seen to be of tremendous 
value and importance to the people of the 


United States. 


CORN-BREEDING. | 


breeding, 


Corn - breeding is a 
modification of live - 


stock and follows the same 





TAPERING. 











SMALL ROW 


general laws and principles. It is the applica- 
tion of principles of plant and animal breed- 
ing to the corn-plant. The per cent of 
sugar in the sugar-beet has been increased 
from three per cent to sixteen per cent. 
The ordinary beet was improved by seed- 
selection, so that an enormous industry has 
been built up and a new source of sugar 
given to the world. This has been done 
with a plant which seeds once in two years. 
Corn produces a crop every year, a single 
seed producing a return of over a thousand 
fold. From this great number of offspring, 
varying in size, shape, color and composi- 
made which will 


tion, a selection can be 


develop any feature of the seed or plant. By 
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FROM INBRED SEED, 


continued selecti_n, these valuable attributes , 
be fixed in the characteristics of the 
plant, and the usefulness and importance of 
the crop increased. To illustrate the point: 
We have been able, by selecting ears having 


can 


long shanks, to increase the length of the 
shank nearly two feet in five years’ selec- 
tion. By selecting ears with tall stalks, 
we have able 
of the stalk almost three feet in five years. 
By selecting ears from plants having wide 


been to increase the height 


leaves, we have been able to increase the 
average width of the leaf, and by selecting 
ears from stalks having narrow leaves, we 
have been able to decrease the width of the 


leaf. 


By selecting ears high on the stalk, 





PERFECT. 


MEDIUM FILLED. 
A COMPARISON OF 


POORLY FILLED. 
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developed ears. There is a large per 
cent of nubbins and dwarfed — ears. 
There is little uniformity in the type, 
shape, size, weight and other character- 
istics of the ears in the ordinary field. 
In fact, we have found, by several 
years’ successive count, that, in every 
county of the State, almost one- 
third of the stalks do not produce 
ears. When we attempt and of- 

ten fail to pick out ten ears for 

{ exhibition from ten thousand bush- 
els of corn, an idea of the lack of uni- 


formity can be gained. 


{ } BARREN STALKS. | Barren stalks are 
hereditary, and 


by an indiscriminate system of selection 
LISTING FIRST, ORDINARY SECOND, SHALLOW); THIRD, ° 
MEDIUM: FOURTH. DEEP the number of such stalks has been on 
the increase. This is true from the 
we have been able to raise the average fact that a barren stalk produces more 
height of all the ears in the field; and by 
selecting ears low on the stalk, we have 
been able to lower all of the ears in the 
field. By selecting ears high in protein, 
starch, oil or mineral constituents, we have 
been able to increase the per cent of these 
elements of composition in the kernel, so 
that the value of the crop as a feed, or for 
glucose purposes, has been infinitely in- 
creased. Further, the aim of breeding is 
to increase the yield per acre. This is done 
by taking advantage of the prepotent, 
healthy, vigorous stalks and ears by plant- 
ing them separately and preserving the 
seed borne by the most productive types. 
The ordinary type of corn is very poor, | 





For instance, in the corn-fields, if hills are | 
the ordinary distance apart, three feet, six 
inches, by three feet, six inches, with one 
stalk having a well-developed ear in every 
hill, they would vield about fifty-five 
bushels of corn per acre. With two stalks 
n the hill, the vield would be over one 





i 

hundred bushels per acre, and with three 
stalks. the yield would be over one hundred \ 
and fifty bushels per acre. There is an 
average of over two stalks in the hills of 
corn in I}linois. The average yield is not 


quite thirty bushels per acre. Where is 

the source of loss? In the first place, all 

of the stalks in the field do not bear ears, % 

as they should. In other words, there is a Ra 

large per cent of barren stalks. In the aes eS 


second place, the ears are not all well- GRAINS OF POLLEN FERTILIZING CORN-SILK. 











pollen than a productive stalk. Conse- 
quently, a larger proportion of kernels are 
fertilized by the pollen from barren stalks 
from of fertile 

As a kernel will produce a plant 
like both parents, some of their stalks 
are bound to be barren. The greater the 
of fertilized 
from barren stalks, the greater the influence 


than the same number 


stalks. 


number kernels by pollen 

and, consequently, the 
greater the number of barren stalks. The 
corn-breeder gets rid of this influence by 
removing the tassels of the barren stalks 
before the pollen falls in the breeding-fields. 
In this way all of the seed selected from 


such fields will have been fertilized by the 


toward barrenness ; 


pollen from the fertile stalks. It has been 
found that such a practise will effectually 
the cent of poor and barren 


reduce per 


stalks. 


CORN-BREEDING ries. | In breeding corn, a 

small field (usually an 
acre in size) is used. The land is prepared 
and the seed-bed treated as for the ordinary 
field. They are usually about 
one hundred and twenty hills 
long and thirty rows wide. 
Each row is planted from a 
separate ear. The barren 
stalks, poor stalks and all un- 


— 


desirable stalks, such as suck- 
are removed before the 
appears. The field 
protected or isolated, so that 


ers, 
tassel is 

no mixture 
can take place from other varieties or from 
any In the fall, 
husked separately, and the seed for the 
next year’s crop is selected from the rows 
giving the highest yields per acre, of best 


source. these rows are 


composition, with the least barren stalks, 
and of the best type. In this the 
yield per acre of the variety is increased, 
the quality improved and the type preserved 
By this plan, we are able 
to give personal attention and direct selec- 
tion to the individual stalk and ear, which 
would be impossible in a large field. 


CORN-CULTURE. 


vary with the conditions of soil 
and climate. However, there are 
certain principles underlying suc- 
cessful cultivation which have 


way, 


and developed. 


The culture 
of corn will 
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TOO SHORT FOR CIRCUMFERENCI 


all conditions. A 


preparation of the seed-bed is 


been true under 
thorough 
to conserve soil-mois- 
the 


Frequently the soil does 


necessary, in order 


ture, to aerate and warm soil, and to 
destroy weeds. 
not retain enough moisture to produce a 
crop. In other cases, there is not enough 
soil-water for the production of a mavxi- 
mum crop. By a proper system of cultiva 
tion, the soil is put in a condition to receive 
and hold the rainfall, and, through break- 
ing up capillarity, prevent the escape of 
The depth of plowing for this 


purpose depends on the character of the 


moisture. 
soil. For a sandy soil, shallow, and for 
clay soil, deep plowing is a general prin- 


ciple. There are several methods of plant- 
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ing now practised in the United States. In 
the West, listing, or planting the corn in 
a wide furrow, is widely practised. In 
the South, plowing and drilling the corn 
is common: while in the states of Illinois, 
Iowa, Indiana, 
and Nebraska, a thorough plowing of the 
hills 


gives 


Missouri, eastern Kansas 


ground, and planting the seed in 
checked to allow 
best results. In cultivating the crop, the 
results of our experiments show that fre- 
quent shallow cultivation is the best. This 
plan will keep out the weeds, prevent the 
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cross-cultivation, 
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escape of soil-moisture, and guard against 
injury to the root. 

We have found that injury to the soots 
of corn-plants will result in dwarfed and 
stunted plants, and will reduce the yield 
per acre almost in proportion to the number 
of roots cut off or injured. The kind of 
implements used for cultivation will vary 
with the season, soil and other conditions, 
but a weeder and a small-shovel cultivator 
are the two standard implements of corn- 
culture. 
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and gives the most profitable results. 
In storing seed-corn, the ears are placed 
so that they can quickly dry out, after 
which the seed will not be injured by any 
If thor- 


oughly dry, almost no amount of cold can 
injure the seed, and the vitality of the 


ordinary changes of temperature. 


germ will be retained and preserved in 
the best possible condition. When ready to 
plant, the vitality of such seed is tested by 
the germination test. A plate is filled with 


fine sand, thoroughly soaked with water, 


REID S YELLOW, 


There is a 
principle which — is 
coming to 


HARVESTING AND general 


STORING THE CROP. 





be univer- 
sally recognized; namely, the entire plant 
on the farm. By feeding 


the crop to live stock, and returning the 


should be used 
manure to the soil, together with a proper 
rotation with leguminous crops, the fertility 
of the soil can be kept up and the yield 
increased. This is coming to be universally 
done, the crop being cut with corn-har- 
vesters, and stored in silos for feeding to 
beef- and dairy-cattle. It has been found 
that such a plan is economical in all cases, 





and the kernels pushed in the sand, point 
down. In this condition, they have the con- 
ditions of germination, moisture, heat and 
oxygen, and the time necessary to germi- 
nate determines the vitality of the seed. 
In making the test, three kernels are taken 
from each ear—one from the tip, one from 
the middle and one from the butt of the 
ear. 

The study of corn, the greatest and most 
American has revealed 
many wonderful possibilities for further de- 
What the will reveal 
will astonish and surprise the world. 


valuable cereal, 


velopment. future 
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ATCHING, not long ago, the fingers of a fair lady tying up, with twine, a packet 

for the post, it struck me suddenly how wonderful are some of our simplest 

and most ancient inventions, and how little we ever reflect about the manner in which 
they first came to us. 

If the name were known of that primeval ancestor who hit upon the idea of string 







by 
Bdwin Arnold 


and rope, what praise, what rever- ; ence, what commemoration could 
be too great for him? Possibly it was the hanging lianas of the forest, 
or the climbing spirals of some plant like our woodbine, or trees inter- 
laced with parasites which suggested the notion to some intelligent savage ; 
or he might have noticed how the 
long fibers, and how the spider lived 
a marvelous step in human civiliza- 


useful, progenitor twisted his earliest 


weaver-bird constructs its nest with 
by lines and webs. Certainly, it was 
tion when our nameless, but most 
cord of grass, or formed a bowstring 
had killed. 





out of the sinews of the animal he 


“ACs 
The lady I was watching made, of course, the common, or garden, 
knot, which goes by the name of a RUNNING ‘‘oranny.’’ She was astonished to 
‘ BOWLINE. 7 
learn that it had any name at all; also, that there were scores of other 


knots Known to sailors and the like, and that the subject of knots was vast, profound 
and full of strange physical problems. She could hardly believe me when I told her 
that prodigiously learned works had been compiled on the topic by Listing and Tait, 
of them in connection with the atomic 
had proved in the ‘*Mathematische 
at all in space of four dimensions. 

a knot is ‘tan endless physical line 
ring.”’ But her knot, I said, be- 


and many eminent authorities, most 
theory; and how Klein, particularly, 
Annalen’’ that knots could never exist 
In scientific parlance, I told her, 
which cannot be deformed into a 
longed to a far humbler order of things—to sailors’ knots—which, 
however, are varied and complicated enough to furnish a whole science 
in themselves; little known, or not at all, to landsmen and landswomen. 
In this regard, indeed, a sailor laughs at the lubbers on shore. I once over- 
scaffold fastenings upon a building. 
out, ‘‘look at them wedges drove 
spars to fish, and served the ropes 
Why not ‘figure of eight’ . them?”’ 
brought the 
perfection i 
these arti- 
ly ocean. 


heard two bluejackets criticizing the 
‘*Lor’, Jack!*’ one of them broke 
in to tauten the ties! If we had 
so, What wouid the boatswain say? 

The reason that sailors have 
use of cord and rope to such curious 
because they have lived alone with 





cles so very long upon the leisure- 
There are two knots in particular Sa which I 
ventured to dwell at some detail with my fair lis- 

tener, because their very names imply 
~ the existence and singular cleverness 


of some bygone mariner, the type of 






those who have done miracles with 
cordage. One is called a ‘‘Sheep- 
shanks.’? A topmast, or something 





““GRANNY"’ KNOT. else, has been sent down, and you have CLOVE HITCH. 


























a lot of slack stay or hal- 
yard to be got out of the 
way, which slack, however, 
may be wanted at a mo- 
ment’s warning. A lands- 
man would bundle it up 
in an ugly slip-loop. Jack 
shortens it upon _ itself, 
whips one bight out of the 
slack round the lower end 
of the trebled line, one 
similar bight round the 
upper end, hauls tight, 
and the ‘‘Sheepshanks’’ 
stands like wire, ready to 
shake out by a touch. 

I like to think of some grizzled seaman 
of that name—on board Anson's ships, per- 
haps, or Drake's, or Raleigh's 
—suddenly inventing this 
brilliant device, and render- 
ing himself as immortal as 
Shakespeare by its means. 
Then there is the knot called 
the ‘‘Matthew Walker.’’ 
This is so intricate that even 
a picture, I fear, will not 
enable you to grasp it: you 
would still all be as puzzled 
as was my fair listener, and 
as I am myself, to understand 
how the extraordinary device 
came to Matthew Walker's 
mind. I picture the good 
old salt, sitting on some fore- 
castle of our Armada-time 
vessels, and evolving this 
lovely garnishing of a rope’s 
end. 

Shall I dare to describe it in words? 

4 Well, then, you 
| unlay the end of 
a three-stranded 
rope; you take 
the first strand 
round the rope, 
and through its 
own bight; the 
second strand 
round the rope, 
and through the 
bight of the first, 
and then through 
its own bight; 
while the third 
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ROUND TURN AND TWO HALF- 
HITCHES. 





KNOTS. 





strand goes through all three bights. Then 
you pull the ends tight, and, presto! there 
isa ‘‘Matthew Walker’’—as neat a finish to 
the loose end as fancy could desire, almost 
as shipshape and elegant as if you had 
worked the rope into a ‘*Turk’s Head,’’ or 
a ‘*Single Wall Crowned,’’ or a ‘* Double 
Crown,’’ with the ends put down into the 
knot. Personally, I want to know much 
more about Matthew Walker. Who was he? 
When did he live?) On board of what sort 
of craft did he serve? What made him so 
amazingly clever with his tarry fingers that 
a princess, embroidering lilies of silk on gold 
brocade, might envy the ancient mariner the 
cunning of his touch? 

I was obliged to tell the lady that a 
‘‘oranny’’ is the worst and stupidest knot 
which can be tied. It sins 
against the two chief virtues 
of a knot, being slack to hold, 
and slow to loosen. It con- 
sists of one clumsy ‘‘half- 
hitch’’ laid wrongly over an- 
other, and the sailors have a 
contemptuous proverb which 
runs: ‘*Two half-hitches lost 
a queen's ship.’’ The slip- 
knot of the shop-assistant who 
fastens your parcel so that the 
string will hold, and may yet 
be disengaged easily, is far 
more intelligent and scientific. 
I know not what fate would 
befall the sea-apprentice who 
tied two ‘‘grannies’’? upon a 
sail-point, when it should be 
the elastic and obedient ** Reef- 
er’s Knot,’’ which shuts like 
a steel vise and opens 
like a lady's glove. 
Nor do I know why 
landsmen should not 
learn at school, or 
elsewhere, to master 
the not very serious 
intricacies of the 
‘*Bowline,’? which 
gives us a loop that 
will never slip; or 
of the ‘Clove Hitch,”’ 
which is the right 
way toattach a tow- 


ROLLING HITCH 


ing-boat or a horse 
following a cart; or TIMBER-HITCH. 
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of the **Blackwall Hitch,’’ where a rope’s 
‘‘bight’’ jams itself against the hook 
of a tackle, with the curious consequence 
that the more the end tries to slip, the more 
it absolutely secures itself. . 

Then there is the ‘‘Fisherman’s Bend,’’ 
which is a cunning way to make fast a 
floating spar or a sea-anchor, and will not 
give ‘‘until the Day of Judgment.’’ What 
should there be, after all,-in these eminently 
serviceable tricks with a rope, such as the 
‘*Carrick Bend’’ and the ‘‘Sheet Bend,’ 
which the handy landsman might not learn 
and master as well as Jack? 
And then, again, splicing 
how useful that might oft- 
times prove on shore as well 





as at sea—yet how many 
fairly ingenious people on 
the land have ever seen a 
sailor unite thereby two ropes 
into one, or could imitate, if 
they did see it, the almost 
BOWLINE ON. magical interweaving of the 
THE BIGHT. : - 

strands and delicate adjust- 
ments of twist and point which go to make 
a perfect splice? 

To go deeper into this fascinating sub- 
ject would become too technical, and I 
must confess that I lost the patience of my 
fair listener in the attempt to show her how 
to turn a ‘‘Turk’s Head.’’ Still, anything 
is better in the way of knots than a ‘‘grand- 
mother,’’ and,’in point of mere economy, 
tons and tons of good string and cord are 
wasted every year by this ignorant and lazy 
method of fastening. It was probably an 
over-labored specimen of the kind—the 
Gordian Knot—which aggravated so griev- 
ously. the great Alexander 
that he drew forth his sword 
and cut it. No sailor would 
ever tie a knot which could 
need cutting, nor cut one 
when tied, if only he had 
anything in the shape of his 
marlinespike at hand. True, 
they talk sometimes of ‘‘ta- 
king a double half-hitch’’ 
on the tail of the Father of 
Evil; but they also say of that 
personage that ‘‘the Devil 
would have been a sailor if 
he could only have learned 
to look aloft, and could 





KNOTS. 





ORDINARY BEND. 





tie a bowline.’’ 

In the way 
of knots, espe- 
cially for sea 
use, there can 
be nothing 
more, I think, 
to invent. Those 





MATTHEW WALKER KNOT 


bygone solitudes of the ocean have taught 
the mariner ali that can be devised or 
achieved with hemp and manila, with 
coir and jute and cotton. As to wire 
rope, nothing, of course, in the fanci- 
ful line can be done with that gaunt 
and dour material, which is, nevertheless, 
so serviceable that more and more it re- 
places the old-fashioned hawsers and 
cables, and is nowadays employed exclu- 
sively for standing rigging. 

The sailors of the high seas, however, 
have not alone fallen heir to this heritage 
of inventive genius. It has come to serve 
all commerce with our derricks, our hoist- 
ing-tackles and construction-pulleys. Who 
among those who cruise in the pretty water- 
crafts that play on summer waters would 
not blush to admit that he or she did not 
know how to tie a ‘‘ Blackwall Hitch?’”’ 

But enough of knots—though they 
might include breast-knots, and_ true- 
lovers’ knots, and wedding-knots, and what 
not—even that great entanglement of exist- 
ence itself, of which Cleopatra says to her 
serpent :— 

‘Come, mortal wretch, 

With thy sharp tooth this knot intrinsicate 

Of life at once untie!”’ 

Enough if I have left on any mind 
pleasant and grateful thoughts of those by- 
‘ gone mariners who thought 
out all these subtle and skil- 
ful stratagems with rope and 
line for the good and profit 
of their fellows and their pro- 
fession. If Blackwall itself 
disappeared in an earthquake 
to-morrow, or in a flood like 
that of Galveston, the memory 
of the bustling spot would 
live forever in the ‘*Black- 
wall Hitch,’’ and no admiral 
or navalconqueror is so sure of 
immortality on the waves as 
Master Sheepshanks and his 
shipmate Matthew Walker. 
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Drawn by R. Emmett Owen. 


TULIPS. 


By CHARLES EDWARD 


Fie! ye flaunting courtezans, 
In my garden close, 
Stripéd, crimson, yellow, gold, 


How bacchante-like and bold. 


Dance your flaming rows! 


How you shame the violet! 
Modest, hiding by. 

How you revel with the sun! 

Take his kisses, every one, 


Pouring from the sky! 


Not Phryne’s self were half so free 

With all her charms, as you, 
Who bend and laugh with every breeze, 
And love and languish as you please, 


With every zephyr new. 





THOMAS. 


Your laughing lips are sweet for bees, 
And kissed by morning dew— 

The robin leaves his new-made nest 

To show the heart upon his breast 
That bleeds for love of you. 


And yet, my lovely, lawless ones, 
You cannot bloom for long; 

The fiercer heat of summer noon 

Will blight your beauty all too soon 
And hush the robin’s song. 


So flaunt your glory and your pride— 
And live one golden day; 
And with the evening shadows deep, 
Perhaps some little child may weep 


That you have passed away. 





BARLASCH OF THE GUARD. 





A STORY OF NAPOLEON’S WARS AND THE RETREAT FROM MOSCOW. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN 


XVI. (CONTINUED. ) 


— is a thing to say your prayers to,”’ 

Barlasch said, gruffly. 

By an effort, he kept his eyes averted 
from the food on the table. 

‘*T met a baker on the bridge,’ he said, 
‘‘and offered it to him for a loaf—but he 
refused. *’ 

And there was a whole history of human 
suffering and temptation—of the human 
fall—in his curt laugh. While Désirée was 
looking at the treasure in speechless ad- 
miration, he turned suddenly and took the 
bread and meat in his grimy hands. His 
crooked fingers closed over the loaf, ma- 
king the crust crack, and, for a second, 
the expression of his face was not human. 
Then he hurried to the room that had been 
his, like a dog that seeks to hide its greed 
in its kennel. 

In a surprisingly short time he came 
back, the grayness all gone from his face, 
though his eyes still glittered with the dry, 
hard light of starvation. He went back 
to the chair near the door and sat down. 

‘‘Seven hundred miles,’’ he said, look- 
ing down at his feet, with a shake of his 
head. hundred 
weeks.’’ 

Then he glanced at her and out through 
the open door, to make sure that none 


**Seven miles in six 


could overhear. 

‘*Because I was afraid,”’ 
a whisper. ‘‘I am easily frightened. I 
am not brave.”’ 

Désirée shook 
Women have, from all time, accepted the 
theory that a uniform makes a man coura- 
geous. 

‘‘They had to abandon the guns,’’ he 
went on, ‘‘soon after quitting Moscow. 
The horses were starving. There was a 
steep hill, and the guns were left at the 
bottom. ThenI beganto be afraid. There 
were some marching with candelabras on 
their backs and nothing in their carnas- 
sitre. They carried a million francs on 


he added, in 


her head and laughed. 


* Some with lives that come to nothing 
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their shoulders and death in their faces. I 
was afraid. I bought salt—salt—and 
nothing else. Then one day I saw the 
Emperor's face. That was enough. The 
same night I crept away while the others 
slept round the fire. They looked like ¢ 
masquerade. Some of them wore ermine. 
Oh! I was afraid, I tell you! I only had 
There was plenty 
And that toy. I 
I stood in a cellar, 


the salt and some horse. 
of that on the road. 
found it in Moscow. 
as big as this room, full of such things. 
3ut one thinks of one’s life. I only carried 
salt—and that picture for you—-—to say 
your prayers to. The good God will hear 
you, perhaps. He has no time to listen to 
us others.’’ 

And he used the last words as a French 
peasant, which is a survival of serfdom 
that has come down through the furnace of 
the Revolution. 

‘*But I cannot take it,’’ said Désirée. 
‘‘Tt is worth a million francs.’ 

He looked at her fiercely. 

‘*You think that I look for something in 
return?’ 

‘Oh, no!’’ she answered. ‘‘I have 
nothing to give you in return. I am as 
poor as you.’’ 

‘*Then we can be friends,’’ he said. He 
was eying surreptitiously a mug of beer 
which Désirée had set before him on the 
table. 
the last two months made it repugnant to 
him to eat or drink beneath his neighbor's 


Some instinct or the teaching of 


eye. He was a sorry looking figure, not 
very far removed from the animals, and in 
his downward journey he had picked up, 
perhaps, the instinct which none can ex- 
plain, telling an animal to take its food in 
secret. 

Désirée went to the window, turning her 
back to him, and looked out into the yard. 
She heard him drink and set the mug 
down again with a gulp. 

‘*You were in Moscow?’’ she said at 
length, half turning toward him so that he 
could see her profile and her short upper 













































lip, which was parted as if to ask a ques- 
tion which she did not put into words. 
He looked her slowly up and down, be- 
neath his heavy eyebrows, his little, cun- 
ning eyes alight with suspicion. He 
watched her parted lips, which were tilted 
at the corners, showing humor and a nature 
quick to laugh or suffer. Then he jerked 
his head upward, as if he saw the unasked 
question quivering there and bore her some 
malice for her silence. 

‘‘Yes! I was in Moscow,”’ he said, 
watching the color fade from her face. 
‘‘And I saw him—your husband—there. 
I was on guard outside his door the night 
we entered the city. It was I who car- 
ried to the post the letter he wrote you. 
He was very anxious that it should reach 
you. You received it—that love-letter?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ answered Désirée, gravely, in no 
wise responding to a sudden forced gaiety 
in Papa Barlasch, which was only an evi- 
dence of the shyness with which rough 
men all the world over approach the sub- 
ject of Love, lacking the refinement with 
which half-educated women in these days 
strip it bare and pick it to pieces on the 
housetops, so that there shall be no mystery 
left in it. : 

‘‘T never saw him again,’’ went on Bar- 
lasch, ‘‘for the ‘general’ sounded, and I 
went out into the streets to find the city on 
fire. In a great army, as in a large country, 
one may easily lose one’s own brother. 
But he will return—have no fear. He has 
good fortune—the fine gentleman.*’ 

He stopped and scratched his head, look- 
ing at her sideways with a grimace of be- 
wilderment. 

‘It is good news I bring you,’’ he mut- 
tered. ‘‘He was alive and well when we 
began the retreat. He was on the staff, 
and the staff had horses and carriages. 
They had bread to eat, I am told.’’ 

‘‘And you—what had you?’’ asked 
Désirée, over her shoulder. 

‘‘No matter,’’ he answered, gruffly,— 
‘*since I am here.’’ 

‘*And yet you believe in that man still,’’ 
flashed out Désirée, turning to face him. 
Barlasch held up a warning finger, as if 
bidding her to be silent on a subject of 
which she was not capable of forming a 
judgment. He wagged his head from side 
to side and heaved a sigh. 
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‘*T tell you,’’ he said, ‘‘I saw his face 
after Malojaroslavetz—we lost ten thousand 
that day—and I was afraid. For I saw 
in it that he was going to leave us as he 
did in Egypt. I am not afraid when he 
is there—not afraid of the Devil—or the 
Bon Dieu—but when he is not there———’’ 
he broke off, with a gesture describing ab- 
ject terror. 

‘*They say in Dantzig, 
‘*that he will never get back across the 
Beresina, for the Russians are bringing two 
armies to stop him there. They say that 
the Prussians will turn against him.”’ 

‘*Ah—they say that already?*’ 

eae 

He looked at her with a sudden light of 
anger in his eyes. 

‘*Who has taught you to hate Napo- 
leon?’’ he asked, bluntly. 

And again Désirée turned away from his 
glance, as if she could not meet it. 

‘*No one,*’ she answered. 

‘It is not the patron,’’ said Barlasch, 
muttering his thoughts as he hobbled to 
the door of his little room and began un- 
loading his belongings, with a view to ablu- 
tion; for he was a self-contained traveler, 
carrying with him all he required. ‘‘It is 
not the patron, because such a hatred as 
his cannot be spoken of. It is not your 
husband, because Napoleon is his god.’’ 
He broke off, with one of his violent jerks 
of the head, almost threatening to dislocate 
his neck, and looked at her fixedly. 

‘It is because you have grown into a 
woman since I went away.’’ 

And out came his accusing finger, though 
Désirée had her back turned toward him 
and there was none other to see. 

‘‘Ah!’? he said, with deadly contempt. 
““Tosee. taee!”* 

‘‘Did you expect me to grow up into a 
man?*’ asked Désirée, over her shoulder. 

Barlasch stood in the doorway, his lips 
and jaw moving as if he were masticating 
winged words. At length, having failed 
to find a tremendous answer. he softly 
closed the door. 

This was not the only wise old veteran 
of the Grand Army to see which way the 
wind blew; for many another after the 
battle of Malojaroslavetz packed upon his 
back such spoil as he could carry and set 
off on foot for France. For the cold had 
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said Désirée, 
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come at length, and not’ a horse in the 
French army was rough-shod for the snowy 
roads, nor indeed had provision been made 
to rough them. This was a sign not lost 
upon those who had horses to care for. 
The Emperor who forgot nothing had for- 
gotten this. He who foresaw everything 
had omitted to foresee the winter. He 
had ordered a retreat from Moscow, in the 
middle of October, of an army in summer 
clothing, without provision for the road. 
The only hope was to retreat through a 
new line of country not despoiled of every 
grain of corn and every blade of grass by 
the enormous army in its advance. But 
this hope was frustrated by the Russians 
who, hemming them in, forced them to 
keep the road along which they had made 
so triumphant a march on Moscow. 

Already, in the ranks, it was whispered 
that, by the light of the burning city, 
some had perceived dark forms moving 
on the distant plains—a Russian army pass- 
ing westward in front of them to await and 
cut them off at the passage of some river. 
The Russians had fought well at Borodino: 
they fought desperately at Malojaroslavetz, 
which town was taken and retaken eleven 
times and left in cinders. 

The Grand Army was no longer in a 
position to choose its way. It was forced 
to cross again the battle-field of Borodino, 
where thirty thousand dead lay still un- 
buried. But Napoleon was still with them, 
his genius flashing out at times with some- 
thing of the fire which had taken men’s 
breath away and burnt his name indelibly 
into the pages of the world’s history. Even 
when hard pressed, he never missed a chance 
of attacking. The enemy never made a 
mistake that he did not give them reason 
to rue. 

To the waiting world came at length the 
news that the winter, so long retarded, had 
closed down over Russia. In Dantzig, so 
near the frontier, a hundred rumors chased 
each other through the streets; and day 
by day Antoine Sebastian grew younger 
and gayer. It seemed as if a weight long 
laid upon his heart had been lifted at last. 
He made a journey to Kénigsberg, soon after 
Barlasch’s return, and came back with eager 
eyes. His correspondence was enormous. 
He had, it seemed, a hundred friends who 
gave him news and asked something in ex- 
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change—advice, encouragement, warning. 
And all the while men whispered that 
Prussia would ally herself to Russia, Sweden 
and England. 

From Paris came news of a growing dis- 
content. For France, among a multitude 
of virtues, has one vice unpardonable to 
Northern men: she turns from a fallen 
friend. 

Soon followed the news of Beresina—a 
poor little river of Lithuania—where the 
history of the world hung for a day as on 
athread. Buta flash of the dying genius 
surmounted superhuman difficulties, and 
the catastrophe was turned into a disaster. 
The divisions of Victor and Oudinot—the 
last to preserve any semblance of military 
discipline—were almost annihilated. The 
French lost twelve thousand killed or 
drowned in the river, sixteen thousand 
prisoners, twenty-five of the remaining 
guns. But they were across the Beresina. 
There was no longer a Grand Army, how- 
ever. There was no army at all—only a 
starving, struggling trail of men, stumbling 
through the snow, without organization or 
discipline or hope. It was a disaster on the 
same gigantic scale as the past victories—a 
disaster worthy of such a conqueror. Even 
his enemies forgot to rejoice. They caught 
their breath and waited. 

And suddenly came the news that Na- 
poleon was in Paris. 


XVII. 
4 FORLORN HOPE. 


rhe fire i’ the flint 


] 


Shows not, till it be struck 


‘*It is time to do something,’’ said Papa 
Barlasch on the December morning when 
the news reached Dantzig that Napoleon was 
no longer with the army—that he had made 
over the parody of command of the fan- 
tom army to Murat, King of Naples—that 
he had passed, like an evil spirit, unknown, 
through Poland, Prussia, Germany, travel- 
ing twelve hundred miles, night and day, at 
breakneck speed, alone—racing to Paris to 
save his throne. 

‘Tt is time to do something,’’ said all 
Europe, when it was too late. For Na- 
poleon was himself again, alert, indomi- 
table; raising a new army; calling on 
France to rise to such heights of ener: 
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and vitality as only France can compass; 
for the colder nations of the North lack the 
imagination that enables men to pit them- 
selves against the gods at the bidding of 
some stupendous will, only second to the 
will of God himself. 

‘*Go to Dantzig and hold it till I come,’’ 
Napoleon had said to Rapp. ‘‘Retreat to 
Poland, and hold on to anything you can, 
till I come back with a new army,’’ he had 
commanded Murat and Prince Eugene. 

‘‘It is time to do something,’’ said all 
the conquered nations, looking at each 
other for initiation. And lo! the Master 
of Surprises struck them dumb by his sud- 
den apparition in his own capital with all 
the strings of the European net gathered as 
if by magic into his own hands again. 

While everybody told his neighbor that 
it was time to do something, no one knew 
what to do. For it has pleased the Creator 
to put a great many talkers into this world 
and only a few men of action to make its 
history. 

Papa Barlasch knew what to do, how- 
ever. 

‘‘Where is that sailor?’’ he asked Dé- 
sir¢e, when she had told him the news which 
Mathilde brought in from the streets. ‘*He 
who took the patron’s valise that night— 
the cousin of your husband.’’ 

‘‘There is a man at Zoppot who will 
tell you,’’ she answered. 

‘Then I go to Zoppot.’’ 

Barlasch had lived unmolested in the 
Frauengasse since his return. He was an 
old man, ill-clad, with a bloody handker- 
chief bound over one eye. No one asked 
him any questions, except Sebastian, who 
heard again and again the tale of Moscow— 
how the army which had crossed into Russia 
four hundred thousand strong was reduced 
to a hundred thousand when the retreat 
began; how hand-mills were issued to the 
troops to grind corn which did not exist, 
how the horses died in thousands, and the 
men in hundreds, from starvation—how 
God, at last, had turned his face from Na- 
poleon. 

‘‘Something must be done—the patron 
will do nothing—he is in the clouds—he is 
dreaming dreams of a new France, that 
Iam anold man. Yes, I will 





bourgeois. 
go to Zoppot.”’ 
‘*‘You mean that we should have heard 
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from Charles before now,’’ said Désirée. 

‘*Name of thunder, he may be in Paris!"’ 
exclaimed Barlasch, with the sudden anger 
that anxiety commands. ‘‘He is on the 
staff, I tell you!”’ 

For suspense is one of the most conta- 
gious of human emotions, and makes a 
quicker call upon our sympathy than any 
other. Do we not feel such a desire that 
our neighbor may know the worst without 
delay that we race to impart it to him? 

Nor was Désirée alone in the trial which 
had drawn certain lines about her gay lips; 
for Mathilde had told her father and sister 
that should Colonel de Casimir return from 
the war he would ask her hand in mar- 
riage. 

‘‘And that other—the Colonel,’’ added 
Barlasch, glancing at Mathilde, ‘‘he is on 
the staff, too. They are safe enough, I 
tell you that. They are doubtless to- 
gether. They were together at Moscow. 
I saw them and took an order from them. 
They were. at their work.’’ 

Mathilde did not like Papa Barlasch. 
She would, it seemed, rather have no news 
at all of de Casimir than learn it from the 
old soldier. For she quitted the room with- 
out even troubling to throw him a glance 
of disdain. 

Barlasch waited with working lips until 
the sound of her footsteps ceased on the 
stairs, then he pushed across the kitchen 
table a piece of rather yellow and woolly 
writing-paper. It had been to Moscow and 
back. 

‘‘Write a word to him,’’ he said. ‘‘I 
will take it to Zoppot.”’ 

‘‘But you can send a message by the 
fisherman, whose name I have given you,’’ 
answered Désirée. 

‘‘And will he heed the message? Will 
he come ashore at a word from me. : 
only Barlasch? Remember, it is his life 
that he carries in his hand—an English 
sailor with a French name. Thunder of 
thunder! They would shoot him like a 
rat !’” 

Désirée shook his head, but Barlasch 
was not to be denied. He brought pen 
and ink from the dresser and pushed them 
across the table. 

‘‘T would not ask it,’’ he said, ‘‘if it 
was not necessary. Do you think he will 
mind the danger? He will like it. He 
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will say to me: ‘Barlasch, I thank you.’ 
Ah! I knowhim. Write. He will come.’’ 

‘*Why?’’ asked Désirée. 

‘*Why! How should I know that? He 

came before, when you asked him.”’ 

Désirée leant over the table and wrote 
six words. 

‘*Come—if you can come safely.”’ 

Barlasch took up the paper and, pushing 
up the bandage which had served to bring 
him unharmed through Russia, he frowned 
at it without understanding. 

‘*Tt is not all writings that I can read,’’ 
he admitted. ‘‘Have you signed it?’’ 

“*No.”* 

‘*Then sign something that he will know 
and no other—they might shoot me. Your 
baptismal name.”’ 

And she wrote ‘‘Désirée’’ after the six 
words. 

Barlasch folded the paper carefully and 
placed it in the lining of an old felt hat of 
Sebastian’s which he now wore. He bound 
a scarf over his ears, after the manner of 
those who live on the Baltic shores in 
winter. 

‘*You can leave the rest to me,’’ he said, 
and, with a nod and a grimace expressive 
of cunning, he left her. 

He did not return all that day. The 
days were short now, for the winter was 
well set in. It was nearly dark the next 
afternoon, and very cold, when he came 
back. He sent Lisa up-stairs for Désirée. 

‘*First,’’ he said, ‘‘there is a question 
for the patron. Will he quit Dantzig? 
That is the question.’’ 

‘*No,’’ answered Désirée. 

‘*Rapp is coming,’’ said Barlasch, em- 





phasizing each point with one finger against 
the side of his nose. ‘‘He will hold Dant- 
zig. There will be a siege. Let the patron 
make no mistake. It will not be like the 
last one; Rapp was outside then; he will 
be inside this time. He will hold Dantzig 
till the bottom falls out of the world.’’ 

‘*My father will not leave,’’ said Désirée. 
‘‘He has said so. He knows that Rapp is 
coming with the Russians behind him—-—’’ 

‘*But,’’ interrupted Barlasch, ‘‘he thinks 
that Prussia will turn and declare war 
against Napoleon. That may be. Who 
knows? The question is—can the patron 
be induced to quit Dantzig?’’ 

Désirée shook her head. 
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‘*Tt is not I,’’ said Barlasch, ‘‘who asks 
the question. You understand?’’ 

‘*Yes, I understand. My father will not 
quit Dantzig.’’ 

Whereupon Barlasch made a gesture con- 
veying a desire to think as kindly of An- 
toine Sebastian as he could. 

‘‘In half an hour,’’ he said, ‘‘when it is 
dark, will you come for a walk with me 
along the Langfuhr road—where the un- 
finished ramparts are?’ 

Désirée looked at him and hesitated. 

‘*Oh—good—if you are afraid!’’ said 
Barlasch. 

‘‘T am not afraid. I will come,’’ she 
answered, quickly. 

The snow was hard when they set out, 
and it squeaked under their feet, as it does 
with a low thermometer. 

‘*We shall leave no tracks,’’ said Bar- 
lasch, as he led the way off the Langfuhr 
road toward the river. There was broken 
ground here where earthworks had been 
begun and never completed. The trees had 
been partly cut, and beneath the snow 
were square mounds, showing where the 
timber had been piled up. But, since the 
departure of Rapp, all had been left in- 
complete. 

Barlasch turned toward Désirée and 
pointed out a rising knoll of -land with fir- 
trees on it—an outline against the sky 
where a faint aurora borealis lit the north. 
She understood that Louis was waiting 
there and must necessarily see them ap- 
proaching across the untrodden snow. For 
an instant she lingered, and Barlasch, turn- 
ing, glanced at her sharply over his 
shoulder. She had come against her will, 
and her companion knew it. Her feet 
were heavy with misgiving, like the feet 
of one who treads an uncertain road into a 
strange country. She had been afraid of 
Louis d’Arragon when she first caught 
sight of him in the Frauengasse. The fear 
of him was with her now, and would not 
depart until he himself swept it away by 
the first word he spoke. 

He came out from beneath the trees, 
made a few steps forward and then stopped. 
Again Désirée lingered, and Barlasch, who 
was naturally impatient, turned and took 
her by the arm. 

‘‘Is it the snow—that you find slip- 
pery?’’ he asked, not requiring an answer. 
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A moment later Louis came forward. 

‘¢*There is nothing but bad news,’’ he 
said, laconically. ‘‘Barlasch will have told 
you—but there is no need to give up hope. 
The army has reached the Niemen—the 
rear-cuard has quitted Vilna. There is 
nothing for it but to go and look for him.’’ 

‘**Who?’’ she asked, quietly. 

3 he 

He was looking at her with grave eyes 
trained to darkness. sut she looked past 
him toward the sky, which was faintly 
lighted by the aurora. Her averted eyes 
and rigid attitude were not without some 
suggestion of guilt. 

‘*My ship is ice-bound at Reval,*’ said 
d’Arragon, in a matter-of-fact way. ‘‘They 
have no use for me until the winter is over, 
and they have given me three months’ 
leave.’*’ 

‘To go to England?’ she asked. 

‘*To go anywhere I like,’* he said, with 
ashort laugh. ‘*SoIam going to look for 
Charles, and Barlasch will come with me.** 

‘*At a price,’’ put in that soldier, in a 
shrewd undertone. ‘‘At a price.” 

*A small one.*’ corrected Louis, turning 
to look at him with the close attention of 
one exploring a new country. 

‘‘Bah! You give what you can. One 
does not go back across the Niemen for 
pleasure. We bargained and we came to 
terms. I got as much as I could.”’ 

Louis laughed, as if this were the blunt 
truth. 

‘‘If I had more, I would give you more. 
It is the money I placed in a Dantzig bank 
for my cousin. I must take it out again, 


1) 


all.*’ 





last words were addressed to Dési- 
rée, as if he had acted in assurance of her 
approval. 

‘*But I have more,’ she said, ‘‘—a little: 
not very much. We must not think of 
money. We must do everything to find him 
—to give him help if he needs it.”’ 

‘*Yes,*’ answered Louis, as if she had 
isked him a question. *‘ We must do every- 
thing—but I have no more money.”* 

‘And I have none with me—I have 
nothing that I can sell.”’ 

She withdrew her fur mitten and held 
out her hand, as if to show that she had 
no rings except the plain gold one on her 
third finger. 





‘*You have the ikon I brought you from 
Moscow,’*’ said Barlasch, gruflly. ‘‘Sell 
that: *’ 

‘**No,*’ answered Désir¢ée. ‘‘I will not 
sell that. ** 

Barlasch laughed cynically. 

‘There you have a woman,’’ he said, 
turning to Louis. ‘‘First, she will not 
have a thing, then she will not part with 
it.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Désirée, with some spirit, 
‘*a woman may know her own mind.’’ 

‘*Some do, *’ admitted Barlasch, carelessly, 
‘‘—-the happy ones. And, since you will 
not sell your ikon, I must go for what 
Monsieur le Capitaine offers me.’ 

‘*Five hundred franes,’’ added Louis. 
‘A thousand franes if we succeed in 
bringing my cousin safely back to Dant- 
ie, ** ; 

‘It is agreed,’’ said Barlasch, and Dési- 
rée looked from one to the other with an 
odd smile of amusement. For women do 
not understand that spirit of. adventure 
which makes the mercenary soldier, and 
urges the sailor, who eagerly joins an ex- 
ploring expedition without hope of any 
reward beyond his daily pay, for which he 
is content to work and die loyally. 

‘**And 1[?’’ she asked. ‘*What am I to 
do?”’ 

**We must know where to find you,”’ re- 
plied d’Arragon. 

There was so much in the simple answer 
that Désirée fell into a train of thought. 
It did not seem much for her to do, and 
yet it was all. For it summed up, in six 
words, a woman's life: to wait till she is 
found. 

‘I shall wait in Dantzig,’’ she said, at 
length. 

Barlasch held up his finger, close to her 
face, so that she could not fail to see it, 
and shook it slowly from side to side, com- 
manding her careful and entire attention. 

‘*And buy salt,’’ he said. ‘‘Fill a cup- 
board full of salt. It is cheap enough in 
Dantzig now. The patron will not think 
of it. He is a dreamer. 3ut a dreamer 
awakes at length, and is hungry. It is I, 
who tells you,—Barlasch. *’ 

He emphasized himself with a touch of 
his curved fingers on either shoulder. 

suy salt,’’ he said, and walked away 
to a rising knoll to make sure that no one 
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was approaching. The moon was_ just 
below the horizon, and a yellow glow was 
already in the sky. 

Désirée and Louis were left alone. He 
was looking at her, but she was watching 
Barlasch with a still persistency. 

‘‘He said that it is the happy women 
who know their own minds,’’ she said, 
slowly. 

‘*T suppose he meant —-— duty,** she 
added, at length, when Louis made no sign 
of answering. 

**Yes,’’ he said. 

Barlasch was beckoning to her. She 
moved away, but stopped a few yards off 
and looked at Louis again. 

‘*Do you think it is any good trying?’’ 
she asked, with a short laugh. 

‘‘It is no good trying unless you mean 
to sueceed,’*’ he answered. She laughed a 
second time and lingered, though Barlasch 
was calling her to come. 

‘Oh!’ she said, ‘I am not afraid of 
you when you say things like that. It is 
when you say nothing. I am afraid of 
you, I think, because you expect so much. ’’ 

She tried to see his face. 

‘I am only an ordinary human being, 
you know,*’ she said, warningly. 

Then she followed Barlasch. 


XVIII. 
MISSING. 


I should fear those that dance before me now 
Would one day stamp upon me; it has been done: 
Men shut their doors against a setting sun 


During the first weeks of December, the 
biting wind abated for a time, and immedi- 
ately the snow came. It fell for days until, 
at length, the gray sky seemed exhausted ; 
for the flakes sailed downward in twos and 
threes, like the stragglers of an army bring- 
ing up the rear. Then the sun broke 
through again, and all the world was a 
dazzling white. 

There had been a cessation in that stream 
of pitiable men who had staggered across 
the bridge from the Kdénigsberg road. 
Some instinct had turned it southward. 
Now it began again, and the rumor spread 
throughout the city that Rapp was coming. 
At length, in the middle of December, an 
officer brought word that Rapp, with his 
staff, would arrive next day. 
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Désirée heard the news without com- 
ment. 

‘* You do not believe it?’’ asked Mathilde, 
who had come in with shining eyes and a 
pale face. 

**Oh, yes, I believe it 

‘*Then you forget,’’ persisted Mathilde, 
‘‘that Charles is on the staff. They may 
arrive to-night.”’ 

While they were speaking, Sebastian 
came in. He looked quickly from one to 
the other. 

‘*You have heard the news?’’ he asked. 

‘*That the General is coming back,’ said 
Mathilde. 

‘**No—not that. 
Macdonald is in full retreat on Dantzig. 
The Prussians have abandoned him—at 
last.”’ 

Ile gave a queer laugh and stood looking 


Though it is true. 


toward the window with restless eyes that 
flitted from one object to another as if he 
were endeavoring to follow in mind the 
quick course of events. Then he remem- 
bered Désir¢e and turned toward her. 

‘‘Rapp returns to-morrow,’’ he said. 
‘*We may presume that Charles is with 
him.** 

‘**Yes,’’ said Désirée, in a lifeless voice. 

Sebastian wrinkled his eves and gave an 
apologetic laugh. 

‘‘We cannot offer him a fitting wel- 
come,** he said, with a gesture of frustrated 
hospitality. ‘*We must do what we can. 
You and he may, of course, consider this 
your home as long as it pleases you to re- 
main with us. Mathilde, you will see that 
we have such delicacies in the house as 
Dantzig can now afford—and you, Désirée, 
will, of course, make such preparations as 
are necessary. It is well to remember, he 
may return. to-night.”’ 

Désirée went toward the door: while 
Mathilde laid aside the delicate needlework 
which seemed to absorb her mind and em- 
ploy her fingers from morning till night. 
She made a movement as if to accompan) 
her sister, but Désirée shook her head 
sharply, and Mathilde remained where she 
was, leaving Désirée to go up-stairs alone. 
The day was already drawing to itS long 
twilight, and at four o’clock the night 
came. Sebastian went out as usual, though 
he had caught cold. But Mathilde stayed 


at home. Désirée sent Lisa to the shops 



























in the Langemarkt, which is the center of 


business and gossip in Dantzig. Lisa al- 


ways brought home the latest news. Ma- 
thilde came to the kitchen to seek some- 
thing, when the messenger returned. She 


heard Lisa tell Désirée that a few more 
stragglers had come in, but they brought 
no news of the General. The house seemed 
lonely, now that Barlasch was gone. 

Throughout the night the sound of 
sleigh-bells could be faintly heard through 
the double windows, though not a sleigh 
passed through the Frauengasse. A hun- 
dred times the bells seemed to come closer, 
and always Désirée was ready behind the 
curtains to see the light flash past into the 
Pfaffengasse. With a shiver of suspense, 
she crept back to bed to await the next 
alarm. In the early morning, long before 
it was light, the dull thud of steps on the 
trodden snow called her to the window 
again. She caught her breath as she drew 
back the curtain; for through the long 
watches of the night she had imagined 
every possible form of return. 

This must be Barlasch. Louis and Bar- 
lasch must, of course, have met Rapp on 
his homeward journey. On finding Charles, 
they had sent Barlasch back in advance to 
announce the safety of Désirée’s husband. 
Louis would, of course, not come to Dant- 
zig. He would go north to Russia, to 
Reval, and perhaps home to England— 
never to return. i 

But it was not Barlasch. It was a 
woman who staggered past under a burden 
of fire-wood which she had collected in 
the woods of Schottland and did not dare 
to carry through the streets by day. 

At last the clocks struck six, and, soon 
after, Lisa’s heavy footstep made the old 
stairs creak and crack. 

Désirée went down-stairs before day- 
light. She could hear Mathilde astir in 
her room, and the light of candles was vis- 
ible under the door. Désirée busied herself 
with household affairs. 

‘‘T have not slept,’’ said Lisa, bluntly, 
‘‘for thinking that your husband might 
return and fearing that we should make 
him wait in the street. But without doubt 
you would have heard him.”’ 

‘*Yes—I should have heard him.’ 

‘‘Tf it had been my husband, I should 
have been at the window all night,’’ said 
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Lisa, with a gay laugh—and Désirée 
laughed, too. 

Mathilde seemed a long time in coming. 
When at length she appeared, Désirée could 
scarcely repress a movement of surprise. 
Mathilde was dressed, all in her best, as 
for a féte. 

At breakfast, Lisa brought the news, told 
to her at the door, that the Governor would 
reenter the city in state, with his staff, at 
midday. The citizens were invited to dec- 
orate their streets, and to gather there to 
welcome the returning garrison. 

‘‘And the citizens will accept the invita- 
tion,’’ commented Sebastian, with a curt 
laugh. ‘‘All the world has sneered at 
tussia since the Empire existed—and yet 
it has to learn from Moscow what part a 
citizen may play in war. These good Dant- 
zigers will accept the invitation.”’ 

And he was right. For one reason or 
another the city did honor to Rapp. Even 
the Poles must have known by now that 
France had made tools of them. But as 
yet they could not realize that Napoleon 
had fallen. There were doubtless many 
spies in the streets that cold December day 
—one who listened for Napoleon, and an- 
other peeping to this side and that for the 
King of Prussia. Sweden, also, would 
need to know what Dantzig thought, and 
Russia must not be ignorant of the gossip 
in a great Baltic port. 

Enveloped in their stiff sheepskins, con- 
cealed by the high collars, which reached 
to the brim of the hats, showing nothing 
but eyes, where the rime made old faces and 
young all alike, it was difficult for any to 

judge of his neighbor—whether he were 
Pole or Prussian, Dantziger or Swede. The 
women, in thick shawls, with hoods or 
scarfs concealing their faces, stood silently 
beside their husbands. It was only the 
children who asked a thousand questions 
and got never an answer from the cautious 
descendants of a Hanseatic people. 

‘*TIs it the French or the Russians that 
are coming?’’ asked a child near to Désirée. 

‘*Both,’’ was the answer. 

‘*But which will come first?’’ 

‘*Wait and see—silentium,’’ replied the 
careful Dantziger, looking over his shoul- 
der. : 

Désirée had changed her clothes, and 
wore beneath her furs the dress that had 
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been prepared for the journey to Zoppot 
so long ago. Mathilde had noticed the 
dress, which had not been seen for six 
months, but said nothing. Lisa, more 
loquacious, nodded to it as to a friend 
when helping Désirée with her furs. 

‘*You have changed,’’ she said, ‘‘since 
you last wore it.’’ 

‘‘T have grown older—and fatter,’’ 
answered Désirée, cheerfully. 

And Lisa, who had no imagination, 
seemed satisfied with the explanation. 
But the change was in Désirée’s eyes. 

With Sebastian’s permission—almost at 
his suggestion—they had _ selected the 
Griine Briicke as the point from which to 
see the sight. This bridge spans the 
Mottlau at the entrance to the Langemarkt, 
and the roadway widens before it narrows 
again to pass beneath the Griines Thor. 
There is rising ground, where the road 
spreads like a fan, and here they could 
see and be seen. 

‘*Let us hope,’’ said Sebastian, ‘‘that 
two of these gentlemen may perceive you 
as they pass.”’ 

But he did not offer to accompany them. 
By half past eleven the streets were full. 
The citizens knew their Governor, it 
seemed. He would not keep them wait- 
ing. Although Rapp lacked that power 
of appealing to the imagination which has 
survived Napoleon’s death with such as- 
tounding vitality that it moves men’s 
minds to-day as surely as it did a hundred 
years ago, he was shrewd enough to make 
use of his master’s methods when such 
would seem to serve his purpose. He was 
not going to creep into Dantzig like a 
whipped dog into his kennel. 

He had procured a horse at Elbing. 
Between that town and the Mottlau he had 
halted to form his army into something 
like order, to get together a staff with 
which to surround himself. 

3ut the Dantzigers did not cheer. They 
stood and watched him ‘in a sullen silence 
as he rode across the bridge now known 
as the ‘‘Milk-Can.’’ His bridle was twisted 
round his arm, for all his fingers were 
frost-bitten. His nose and his ears were 
in the same plight, and had been treated 
by a Polish barber, who, indeed, effected 
acure. One eye was almost closed. His 
face was astonishingly red. But he carried 
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himself like a soldier, and faced the world 
with the audacity that Napoleon taught 
to all his disciples. 

Behind him rode a few staff-officers, but 
the majority were on foot. Some effort 
had been made to revive the faded uni- 
forms. One or two heroic souls had cast 
aside the fur cloaks to which they owed 
their life, but the majority were broken 
men without spirit, without pride—appeal- 
ing only to pity. They hugged themselves 
closely in their ragged cloaks and stumbled 
as they walked. 
distinguish between the officers and the 
men. The biggest and strongest were the 
best clad—the bullies were the best fed. 
All were black and smoke-grimed—with 
eyes reddened and inflamed by the dazzling 
snow through which they stumbled by 
day as much as by the smoke into which 
Every garment 


It was impossible to 


y crouched at night. 
was riddled by the holes burnt by flying 
sparks—every face was smeared with blood 
that ran from the horse-flesh they had torn 
asunder with their teeth while it yet 
smoked. 

Some laughed and waved their hands to 
the crowd. Others, who had known the 
tragedy of Vilna and Kovno, stumbled on 
in stubborn silence, still doubting that 
Dantzig stood—that they were at last in 
sight of food and warmth and rest. 

‘*Ts that all?’’ men asked each other in 
astonishment. For the last stragglers 
had crossed the new Mottlau before the 
head of the procession had reached the 
Griine Briicke. 

‘‘Tf I had such an army as that,’’ said 
a stout Dantziger, ‘‘I should bring it into 
the city quietly after dusk.”’ 

But the majority were silent, remember- 
ing the departure of these men—the tri- 
umph, the glory and the hope. For a 


they 


great catastrophe is a curtain that for a 
moment shuts out all history and makes 
the human family little children again who 
can but cower and hold each other’s hands 
in the dark. 

‘* Where are the guns?’’ asked one. 

‘*And the baggage?’’ suggested another. 

‘* And the treasure of Moscow ?’’ whispered 
a Jew with cunning eyes, who had hidden 
behind his neighbor when Rapp glanced 
in his direction. 

Emerging on the bridge, the General 
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glanced at the old Mottlau. A crowd was 
collected upon it. The citizens no longer 
used the bridges, but crossed without fear 
where they pleased, and heavy sleighs 
passed up and down as on the highroad. 
Rapp saw it, made a grimace, and, turning 
in his saddle, made a remark to his neigh- 
bor, an engineer officer, who was to make 
an immortal name and die in Dantzig. 

The Mottlau was one of the chief de- 
fenses of the city, but instead ofa river the 
Governor found a highroad. 

Rapp alone seemed to look about him 
with the air of one who knew his where- 
abouts. In the straggling trail of men 
behind him not one in a hundred looked 
for a friendly face. Some stared in front 
of them with lifeless eyes, while others, 
with a little spirit plucked up at the end 
of a weary march, glanced up at the gabled 
houses with the interest called forth by 
the first sight of a new city. 

It was not until long afterward that the 
world, piecing together information pur- 
posely delayed and details carefully falsified, 
knew that of the four hundred thousand 
men who marched triumphantly to the 
Niemen only twenty thousand recrossed that 
river six months later, and of these two- 
thirds had never seen Moscow. 

Rapp, whose dull eyes searched the 
crowd of faces turned toward him, recog- 
nized a number of people. To Mathilde 
he bowed gravely, and, with a kindlier 
glance, turned in his saddle to bow again 
to Désirée. They hardly heeded him, 
but, with colorless faces, turned toward 
the staff riding behind him. 

Most of the faces were strange, and others 
were so altered that the features had to be 
sought for as in the face of a mummy. 
Neither Charles nor de Casimir were among 
the horsemen. One or two of them bowed, 
as their leader had done, to the two girls. 

‘*That is Captain de Villars,’’ said 
Mathilde. And the other I do not know. 
Nor that tall man who is bowing now. 
Who are they?’’ 

Désirée did not answer. None of these 
men was Charles. Unconsciously holding 
her two mittened hands at her throat, she 
searched each face. 

They were well placed to see even those 
who followed on foot. Many of them 
were not French. It would have been easy 


(To be continued.) 


to distinguish Charles or de Casimir among 
the dark-visaged Southerners. Désirée 
was not conscious of the crowd around her. 
She heard none of the muttered remarks. 
All her soul was in her eyes. 

‘*Ts that all?’’ she said, at length—as the 
others had said at the entrance to the town. 

She found she was standing hand in 
hand with Mathilde, whose face was like 
marble. 

At last, when even the crowd had passed 
away beneath the Griines Thor, they turned 
and walked home in silence. 


XIX. 
KOVNO. 
“Distinct with footprints yet 

Of many a mighty marcher gone that way.” 

There are many who overlook the fact 
that in Northern lands, more especially in 
such plains as Lithuania, Courland and 
Poland, travel in winter is easier than at 
any other time of year. The rivers, which 
run sluggishly in their ditch-like beds, are 
frozen so completely that the bridges are 
no longer required. The roads, in summer 
almost impassable—mere ruts across the 
plain—are for the time ignored, and the 
traveler strikes a bee-line from place to 
place across a level of frozen snow. 

Louis d’Arragon had worked out a route 
across the plain as he had been taught to 
shape a course across a chart. 

‘‘How did you return from Kovno?’’ he 
asked Barlasch. 

‘*‘Name of my own nose!’’ replied that 
traveler. ‘‘I followed the line of dead 
horses. ’’ 

‘*Then I will take you by another route, ’’ 
replied the sailor. 

And three days later—before General 
Rapp had made his entry into Dantzig— 
Barlasch-sold two skeletons of horses and a 
sleigh at an enormous profit to a staff-officer 
of Murat’s at Gumbinnen. 

They had passed through Rapp’s army. 
They had halted at Kénigsberg to make 
inquiry, and now, almost in sight of the 
Niemen, where the land begins to heave in 
great waves like those that roll round Cape 
Horn, they were asking still if any man 
had seen Charles Darragon. 

‘*Where are you going, comrades?’’ a 
hundred men had paused to ask them. 
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O write upon the subject of Platonic 
friendship may well appear auda- 
cious if not actually impertinent, for the 
existing literature which relates to it would 
constitute a good-sized library. Neverthe- 
less, although possibly there may be nothing 
new to say, the theme itself is by no means 
threadbare, but it seems to be as fascinating 
as it ever was. Men and women still dis- 
cuss it with as much vivacity as though it 
were only now for the first time dawning 
on the human mind as a novel topic of 
social and psychological inquiry. It does, 
indeed, belong to that class of questions 
which is really new to each successive gen- 
eration, and which each generation must 
solve for its own satisfaction, precisely as 
though they were not almost coeval with 
the very life of man on earth. 

Hence, it is perhaps permissible to write 
of what so many persons still find a theme 
of absorbing interest in their conversation. 
And it is the more permissible because 
those who have heretofore set down their 
views about Platonic friendship have done 
so with a very frank adherence to one side 
or the other of the eternal question. ‘‘Is 
Platonic friendship possible?’’ This ques- 
tion is almost always answered either flatly 
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in the negative, or with no less dogmatism 
in the affirmative. So far as the present 
writer is aware, no one has seemed to see 


that like all other delicate and complex 
social problems, this does not admit of so 
simpleand unqualified a solution. Therefore, 
there is still perhaps room for a consideration 
of it without any wish to make a special 
plea, but with the sole purpose of viewing 
the subject in its different phases. 

The name ‘‘Platonic’’ is not very accu- 
rately used when it is employed to discuss 
the friendship of a man and a woman into 
which there enters no trace of amatory 
sentiment. Plato, in various treatises, 
especially the ‘‘Timzeus’’ and the ‘‘Sym- 
posium,’’ speaks indeed of a love which is 
free from sensuousness,—being the love of 
soul for soul; but Plato, whose spirit was 
tinged with asceticism, was not treating of 
woman at all, and in general, what he says 
upon this theme refers wholly to the affec- 
tion of man for man, of the binding force 
of high character and honor. He goes so 
far as to say that the true lover is to be com- 
pared with the true philosopher, rising 
from the contemplation of the many who 
are beautiful to the contemplation and love 
of the beauty that is abstract and absolute. 
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In fact, when he discusses ‘‘beauty’’ he 
uses the word almost as the equivalent 
of ‘‘goodness,’’—that* is, in an ethical 
rather than in a physical sense. Therefore, 
‘*Platonic friendship,’’ in its modern con- 
ventional meaning, is something which 
never entered Plato’s mind. 

However, that fact is not important. 
We have the term, and we all accept it in 
a definite signification. What we are con- 
cerned with is the thing itself, but this 
brings us at once to the old inquiry, ‘‘Is a 
Platonic friendship really possible?’’ Can 
any normal man maintain, day after day 
and year after year, a friendship with a 
woman, and can it remain mere friendship, 
—wholly free from any consciousness of sex, 
as passionless and frank and careless as the 
friendship of man with man? 

However much the generality of dis- 
putants may differ in their answers to these 
questions, they will probably all admit that 
under one set of conditions, at least, a Pla- 
tonic friendship is not only possible, but is 
indeed quite frequently to be found in life. 
Let us suppose, for instance, that a woman 
is deeply in love with a man to whom the 
devotion of her whole heart has been given 
unreservedly. Suppose in addition that, 
although he loves her, he is a very difficult 
sort of person, perhaps almost impossible 
—one who is unreasonable, exacting, jeal- 
ous, a bundle of moods and fancies which 
fairly get upon her nerves and keep them 
is an endless quiver of anxiety. She loves 
him, and perhaps with the beautiful per- 
versity of a true woman, she loves him all 
the more, just because he is impossible, and 
she longs to please him. Yet because of his 
difficult nature, she does not and cannot 
wholly give him peace and rest. She never 
feels that she can be quite frank with him, 
lest he fail to understand. She must be 
always tactful, always on her guard, so that 
he may not, with the terrible ingenuity 
of a morbid mind, misconstrue everything 
she says and does, and torture her with 
doubt and infinite reproachfulness. This 
man is her lover, but he cannot be her 
friend; for friendship, unlike love, is quite 
impossible without trust and confidence. 
Suppose, now, that among her acquaintances 
there is some man who, in his turn, has 
given his love to a perversely fascinating 
woman whose whims and moods and jeal- 
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ousies are boundless, so that he can never 
feel quite sure of her at any moment. If, 
now, this woman, who loves the difficult 
man, ever comes to know the man who 
loves the difficult woman, the two can give 
to one another a friendship that is ideal, 
because it will be wholly reasonable and 
wholly free from sentiment. All the emo- 
tions, all the passion of these two friends 
are bestowed elsewhere; and they have left 
for friendship’s needs, only the sympathy 
which never passes beyond the limits of an 
intellectual understanding and never deepens 
into ardor. When they seek each other 
out, they do so with a perfect comprehen- 
sion of what they need and what they have 
to give; and they find in friendship a rest- 
ful refuge from the weariness and wounds 
of love. This is the one form of Platonic 
friendship which is always possible, and 
which is always to be found for the seeking. 
Its possibility depends upon the essential 
circumstance that both friends have al- 
ready bestowed their love elsewhere. 
Oftener, however, is it the case that only 
one of the two is thus safeguarded, and 
then we find the sort of friendship which 
is Platonic on one side alone, while on the 
other it is love of that particular kind which 
is hopeless yet unconquerable. Ivanhoe 
can behold the superb oriental beauty of 
Rebecca without the slightest quiver of 
emotion. He may owe his life to her min- 
istrations, and because of this obligation he 
may do battle with Bois Guilbert on her 
behalf. But he does not love her, not even 
for her beauty, for the simple reason that 
long before he met her, his heart had been 
lost to the golden-haired Rowena of whom 
he dreamed by day and night. But Re- 
becca’s pulses stir at the mere sight of him. 
He may not care for her. He does not even 
know that she would die for him. He is 
just her grateful friend; while she in her 
very heart and soul is swayed and tossed 
and torn by the magic of her passion for 
him. And young David Copperfield may 
think of Agnes Wickham as of a sweet- 
souled sister, pure and loyal and serene and 
wise. Yet he can so think of her only be- 
cause he is so desperately in love with Dora, 
and because all his amatory emotion is oc- 
cupied by Dora’s coquetries and by the 
midnight meetings with Julia Mills in the 
wash-house where the immortal mangle 
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was. Agnes herself, however, is losing 
sleep and strength, because in reality she is 
not serene and wise at all, but just loves 
David in the usual un-Platonic way. And, 
again, there is Mary Graham, who is de- 
voted to Martin Chuzzlewit. She can think 
of Tom Pinch as being only a loyal and 
devoted friend—poor, queer old Tom !— 
who is serving her out of the disinterested 
and impersonal goodness of his heart; but 
Tom himself knows better, and as he lies 
awake in the night, he thinks things that 
are not impersonal at all. And so it goes. 
To the world’s eye there is many a 
friendship that appears to be Platonic in 
the fullest sense, but that somewhere hides 
a heart which almost breaks under the 
strain of keeping back the poignant truth. 

That, however, there have existed and 
that there always will exist Platonic friend- 
ships, one would be very rash in utterly 
denying, since it is proverbially dangerous 
to assert a negative. One finds, indeed, 
some rather famous instances of what we 
must accept as genuine Platonic intimacies, 
since those who were in a position to know 
the truth accepted them as such. There 
was, for example, the long and beautiful 
association of Balzac and Madame Carraud 
which he found at once so helpful and so 
restful in his feverish life. Madame Car- 
raud deeply admired the genius of her 
friend. She advised him, she comforted 
him in his moods of momentary discourage- 
ment. She was really his good friend. 
And he on his side came to her with every- 
thing that occupied his thoughts, and for 
years looked eagerly to her for inspiration. 
Yet no one ever suggested that their friend- 
ship was other than it seemed; and so frank 
was it and so like a friendship between men, 
that she could even lend him money at a 
crisis, without incurring or conferring the 
slightest shadow of dishonor. Similar to 
this association, but more striking still, 
was the lifelong intimacy which existed be- 
tween Charles Reade and Laura Seymour. 
Though they were inmates of the same 
house, and though Mrs. Seymour took upon 
herself the domestic cares which would have 
belonged to Reade’s wife had he been mar- 
ried, the two had no bond between them 
save that of perfect comradeship. This is 
recorded by Winwood Reade, who often was 
an inmate of his famous uncle’s house, and 
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whose own extremely unconventional views 
on social subjects were such as to relieve 
him of the necessity of circulating polite 
fictions. 

But if these and other instances may be 
cited, they are so rare as to compel us on 
the whole to view them as exceptions to 
the general rule. Save under the condi- 
tions already noted, it is hardly possible 
that a permanent friendship can exist be- 
tween a woman and a man who are thrown 
much together, and who have no other 
ties already formed. Men and women may 
be mere acquaintances, and very congenial 
acquaintances at that; yet just so soon as 
this acquaintanceship begins to enter on a 
special phase, and just so soon as each be- 
gins to think of the other as of one who 
is in some way differentiated from a dozen 
other equally agreeable persons, then the 
two have begun to drift, slowly perhaps 
and imperceptibly, but none the less surely, 
toward the borderland of Love. 

Whether the two be inexperienced or 
quite experienced makes very little differ- 
ence. The drift begins before either of 
them is aware of it. And the thing is 
really very beautiful. There is as yet no 
consciousness of love on either side. The 
man has met at last a woman who is sym- 
pathetic and sincere, and who is of a tem- 
perament that makes her instinctively re- 
sponsive to his every mood. She has the 
quick understanding, the innate tact, the 
eager interest and the sensitiveness which 
no masculine companion can ever show 
him. And she will find in him the qual- 
ities which no woman ever shows to her 





firmness and power, fairness and generosity, 
and more than all, a perfect loyalty and 
discretion which appeal quite irresistibly to 
her nature. She can depend upon him. She 
need not pick and choose her words when 
she is in his company. She can be herself 
—her own true self—with him. She 
knows this; and this delight in a perfectly 
safe dependence touches a woman to the 
very depths of her being. Moreover, the 
two are quite sincere. They respect each 
other thoroughly for the ‘gifts and accom- 
plishments that each believes the other to 
possess. And finally there is a touch of 
tenderness, springing from the difference 
of sex, that makes the charm of the associ- 
ation irresistible. 
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Yet this is not really friendship, for it 
is so much’ mo. than friendship. It is to 
love what the rosy flush along the heavens 
is to the full dawning of the golden day. 
It is the harbinger, the almost essential 
preliminary. There is, as we all know, 
such a thing as love at first sight; but it is 
rarer than many persons fancy. Most love 
and perhaps the truest love, requires for 
its development the gradual weaving of a 
subtle intimacy which leads each of the pair 
to know the other with a thorough com- 
prehension; and a pseudo-friendship is the 
very surest way to reach this end. Mar- 
velous is the process which is thus initiated 
—a process whereby two human beings are 
slowly and imperceptibly isolated from all 
the rest of the great world, and drawn by an 
irresistible impulse toward a perfect unity of 
interest and feeling. 

Throughout this whole delicious period, 
they are growing every hour to know each 
other better, to perceive a hundred little 
traits and ways and charms that had been 
hidden when they were mere acquaintances. 
Perhaps at first she thought him like a 
dozen other men, while he regarded her as 
only one of many casual women. But now 
they begin to discover all sorts of differ- 
ences which they think are most remark- 
able. He grows familiar with her every 
gesture and her every trick of speech, the 
individualism of her pronunciation, the 
poise of her head, the cadence of her 
voice. And she begins to be not only 
conscious of many of his m*n *risms, 
but to feel them. It dawns upo u> grad- 
ually that there is something veiy special in 
the contour of his chin or in the way in 
which he holds his hands. This sort of 
thing marks the period when, between even 
the most unsuspecting persons, the fiction 
of friendship will very soon break down; 
since these little personal discoveries are the 
infallible indicia of love. For, why is the 
lover always uneasily certain that other men 
are just as ready as he ever was to fall in 
love with the woman whom he has chosen? 
It is because the lover thinks that other men 
perceive with equal clearness all these mi- 
nute and alluring charms, not remembering 
that even he himself was not at first aware 
of them. 

There are some who will declare that up 


to this point, the friendship has been really 
friendship—the truest and most tender 
friendship—and that it is quite possible 
for it to continue in this way, unchanged, 
unalterable, perfect. I have often heard it 
asserted that there can exist a third feeling 
—a psychological tertium quid to which no 
one has ever given any name—but which 
is a happy medium between love and friend- 
ship, being something less than conscious 
love and something more than disinterested 
friendship. This undefined feeling is the 
one which they seek to find in those whose 
intimacy has reached the point which I 
have described above. But such a view 
involves a serious self-deception, an unwill- 
ingness to see things as they are. Why is 
it that there exists no such convenient 
halting-place in the development of the 
emotions? Simply because the man is a 
man and the woman is a woman, and be- 
cause they both are helpless in the presence 
of the great mystery of Sex. And so it is 
that what one sees in this middle period of 
feeling is not a thing apart from love and 
friendship; it is rather a blending of both 
in which the stronger emotion of the two 
is gaining sure ascendency, as_ passion 
masters sentiment. 

For the time of conscious recognition is 
not far away. It comes swiftly in the end. 
Its swift approach is seen in many signs. 
The conversation of the two grows more 
and more restricted and more and more 
subjective. They talk about themselves 
alone, for nothing else in the whole uni- 
verse is interesting to them. When they 
are apart, an infinite restlessness pervades 
them. They feel unhappy and unsatisfied 
and incomplete; and when they are once 
more together, a wonderful content en- 
velops them,—a sense of peace and perfec- 
tion that are as the peace and the perfec- 
tion of heaven itself. And then, at some 
moment, under the summer moon or by the 
voiceful silence of the sea, or it may be in 
a great throng of those who pay no heed 
to them, in an instant the kindling spark 
has leaped from heart to heart like a flame 
of fire, and then begins again another 
phase of the great passion which holds 
within itself the possibility of all that is 
most beautiful and of all that is most ter- 
rible in human life. 
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OT the least important of the force of 
the Weymouth Bank was Uncle Bush- 
rod. Sixty years had Uncle Bushrod—sixty 
years of faithful service to the house of 
Weymouth as chattel, servitor and friend. 
Of the color of the mahogany bank furni- 
ture was Uncle Bushrod—thus dark was he 
externally; white as the uninked pages of 
the bank ledgers was his soul. Eminently 
pleasing to Uncle Bushrod would the com- 
parison have been; for to him the only in- 
stitution in existence worth considering 
was the Weymouth Bank, of which he was 
something between porter and generalissi- 
mo-in-charge. 

Weymouthville lay, dreamy and um- 
brageous, among the low foot-hills along 
the brow of a Southern valley. Three 
banks there were in Weymouthville. Two 
were hopeless, misguided enterprises, lack- 
ing the presence and prestige of a Wey- 
mouth to give them glory. The third was 
The Bank, managed by the Weymouths— 
and Uncle Bushrod. In the old Weymouth 
homestead—the red brick, white-porticoed 
mansion, the first to your right as you 
crossed Elder Creek, coming into town— 
lived Mr. Robert Weymouth (the president 
of the bank), his widowed daughter, Mrs. 
Vesey—called ‘‘Miss Letty’’ by every one 
—and her two children, Nan and Guy. 
There, also, in a cottage on the grounds, 
resided Uncle Bushrod and Aunt Malindy, 
his wife. Mr. William Weymouth (the 
cashier of the bank) lived in a modern, fine 
house on the principal avenue. 
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Mr. Robert was a large, stout man, sixty- 
two years of age, with a smooth, plump face, 
long iron-gray hair and fiery blue eyes. 
He was high-tempered, kind and generous, 
with a youthful smile and a formidable, 
stern voice that did not always mean what 
it sounded like. Mr. William was a milder 
man, correct in deportment and absorbed 
in business. The Weymouths formed The 
Family of Weymouthville, and were looked 
up to, as was their right of heritage. 

Uncle Bushrod was the bank’s trusted 
porter, messenger, vassal and guardian. 
He carried a key to the vault, just as Mr. 
Robert and Mr. William did. Sometimes 
there was ten, fifteen or twenty thousand 
dollars in sacked silver stacked on the 
vault-floor. It was safe with Uncle Bush- 
rod. He was a Weymouth in heart, hon- 
esty and pride. 

Of late Uncle Bushrod had not been 
without worry. It was on account of Marse 
Robert. For nearly a year Mr. Robert had 
been known to indulge in too much drink. 
Not enough, understand, to become tipsy, 
but the habit was getting a hold upon him, 
and every one was beginning to notice it. 
Half a dozen times a day he would leave the 
bank and step around to the Merchants’ 
and Planters’ Hotel to take a drink. Mr. 
Robert’s usual keen judgment and business 
capacity became a little impaired. Mr. 
William, a Weymouth, but not so rich in 
experience, tried to dam the inevitable back- 
flow of the tide, but with incomplete suc- 
cess. The deposits in the Weymouth Bank 
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dropped from six figures to five. Past- 
due paper began to accumulate, owing to 
injudicious loans. No one cared to ad- 
dress Mr. Robert on the subject of temper- 
ance. Many of his friends said that the 
cause of it had been the death of his wife 
some two years before. Others hesitated 
on account of Mr. Robert’s quick temper, 
which was extremely apt to resent personal 
interference of such a nature. Miss Letty 
and the children noticed the change and 
grieved about it. Uncle Bushrod also 
worried, but he was one of those who 
would not have dared to remonstrate, 
although he and Marse Robert had been 
raised almost as companions. But there 
was a heavier shock coming to Uncle Bush- 
rod than that caused by the bank presi- 
dent’s toddies and juleps. 

Mr. Robert had a passion for fishing, 
which he usually indulged whenever the 
season and business permitted. One day, 
when reports had been coming in relating 
to the bass and perch, he announced his 
intention of making a two or three days’ 
visit to the lakes. He was going down, 
he said, to Reedy Lake with Judge Archi- 
nard, an old friend. 

Now, Uncle Bushrod was treasurer of 
the Sons and Daughters of the Burning 
Bush. Every association he belonged to 
made him treasurer without hesitation. 
He stood AA1 in colored circles. He was 
understood among them to be Mr. Bushrod 
Weymouth, of the Weymouth Bank. 

The night following the day on which 
Mr. Robert mentioned his intended fishing- 
trip the old man woke up and rose from 
his bed at twelve o’clock, declaring he 
must go down to the bank and fetch the 
pass-book of the Sons and Daughters, 
which he had forgotten to bring home. 
The bookkeeper had balanced it for him 
that day, put the canceled checks in it, and 
snapped two elastic bands around it. He 
put but one band around other pass- 
books. 

Aunt Malindy objected to the mission at 
so late an hour, denouncing it as foolish 
and unnecessary, but Uncle Bushrod was 
not to be deflected from a duty. 

‘‘T done told Sister Adaline Hoskins,’ 
he said, ‘‘to come by here for dat book to- 
morrer mawnin’ at sebin o'clock, for to 
kyar’ it to de meetin’ of de bo’d of ’range- 





ments, and dat book gwine to be here when 
she come.”’ 

So, Uncle Bushrod put on his old brown 
suit, got his thick hickory stick and mean- 
dered through the almost deserted streets of 
Weymouthville. He entered the bank, 
unlocking the side-door, and found the 
pass-book where he had left it, in the little 
back room used for private consultations, 
where he always hung his coat. Looking 
about casually, he saw that everything was 
as he had left it, and was about to start 
for home when he was brought to a stand- 
still by the sudden rattle of a key in the 
front door. Some one came quickly in, 
closed the door softly, and entered the 
counting-room through the door in the iron 
railing. 

That division of the bank’s space was 
connected with the back room by a narrow 
passageway, now in deep darkness. 

Uncle Bushrod, firmly gripping his hick- 
ory stick, tiptoed gently up this passage 
until he could see the midnight intruder 
into the sacred precincts of the Weymouth 
Bank. One dim gas-jet burned there, 
but even in its nebulous light he perceived 
at once that the prowler was the bank’s 
president. 

Wondering, fearful, undecided what to 
do, the old colored man stood motionless 
in the gloomy strip of hallway, and waited 
developments. 

The vault, with its big iron door, was 
opposite him. Inside that was the safe, 
holding the papers of value, the gold and 
currency of the bank. On the floor of 
the vault was perhaps eighteen thousand 
dollars in silver. 

The president took his key from his 
pocket, opened the vault and went inside, 
nearly closing the door behind him. Uncle 
Bushrod saw, through the narrow aperture, 
the flicker of a candle. In a minute or 
two—it seemed an hour to the watcher— 
Mr. Robert came out, bringing with him a 
large hand-satchel, handling it in a careful 
but hurried manner, as if fearful that he 
might be observed. With one hand he 
closed and locked the vault-door. 

With a reluctant theory forming itself 
beneath his wool, Uncle Bushrod waited and 
watched, shaking in his concealing shadow. 

Mr. Robert set the satchel softly upon a 
desk, and turned his coat-collar up about his 
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“HE WAS UNDERSTOOD 
AMONG THEM TO BE 
MR. BUSHROD WEY 
MOUTH, OF THE WEY 
MOUTH BANK.”’ 


funds, leaving Mr. William, Miss Letty, little Nan, 
disgrace? 
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neck and ears. He was dressed in a rough suit of gray, as 
if for traveling. He glanced with frowning intentness at 
the big office clock above the burning gas-jet, and then 
looked lingeringly about the bank—lingeringly and fondly, 
Uncle Bushrod thought—as one who bids farewell to dear 


Now he caught up his burden again 


and moved promptly and softly out of the bank by the way 
he had come, locking the front door behind him. 

For a minute or longer Uncle Bushrod was as stone in 
his tracks. Had that midnight rifler of safes and vaults been 


any other on earth than the man 
he was, the old retainer would have 
rushed upon him and struck to 
save the Weymouth property. But 
now the watcher’s soul was tortured 
by the poignant dread of something 
worse than mere robbery. He was 
seized by an accusing terror that 
said the Weymouth name and the 
Weymouth honor were about to be 
lost. Marse Robert robbing the 
bank! What else could it mean? 
The hour of the night, the stealthy 
visit to the vault, the satchel 
brought forth full and with ex- 
pedition and silence, the prowler’s 
rough dress, his solicitous reading 
of the clock, and noiseless depar- 
ture—what else could it mean? 
And then to the turmoil of Uncle 
3ushrod’s thoughts came the cor- 
roborating recollection of preceding 
events— Mr. Robert’s increasing 
intemperance and consequent many 
moods of royal high spirits and 
stern tempers; the casual talk he 
had heard in the bank of the de- 
crease in business and difficulty in 
collecting loans. What else could 
itall mean but that Mr. Robert Wey- 
mouth was an absconder—was about 
to fly with the bank’s remaining 
Guy and Uncle Bushrod to bear the 


During one minute Uncle Bushrod considered these things, and then he woke to 


sudden determination and action. 


‘‘Lawd! Lawd!’’ he moaned aloud, as he hobbled hastily toward the side-door. 


‘*Sech a come-off after all dese here years of big 
sights upon de yearth when de Weymouth fambly 


doin’s and fine doin’s. Scan‘lous 
done turn out robbers and ’bezzlers! 


Time for Uncle Bushrod to clean out somebody's chicken-coop and eben matters up. 


Oh, Lawd! Marse Robert, you ain't gwine do dé 


it. °“N Miss Letty an’ dem chillun 


so proud and talkin’ ‘Weymouth, Weymouth,’ all de time! I’m gwine to stop you 
ef I can. ‘Spec you shoot Mr. Nigger’s head off ef he fool wid you, but I’m gwine 


stop you ef I can.”’ 


Uncle Bushrod, aided by his hickory stick, impeded by his rheumatism, hurried 
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down the street toward the railroad- 
station, where the two lines touching Wey- 
mouthville met. As he had expected and 
feared, he saw there Mr. Robert, standing 


in the shadow of the building, waiting for 


the train. He held the satchel in his hand. 

When Uncle Bushrod came within twenty 
yards of the bank president, standing like 
a huge, gray ghost by the station wall, 
sudden perturbation seized him. The rash- 
ness and audacity of the thing he had come 
to do struck him fully. He would have 
been happy could he have turned and fled 
from the possibilities of the famous Wey- 
mouth wrath. But again he saw, in his 
fancy, the white, reproachful face of Miss 
Letty, and the distressed looks of Nan and 
Guy, should he fail in his duty and they 
question him as to his stewardship. 

Braced by the thought, he approached 
in a straight line, clearing his throat and 
pounding with his stick so that he might 
be early recognized. Thus he might avoid 
the likely danger of too suddenly surprising 
the sometimes hasty Mr. Robert. In that 
he was successful. 

‘‘Is that you, Bushrod?’’ called the 
clamant, clear voice of the gray ghost. 

‘*Yes, suh, Marse Robert.*’ 

‘What the devil are you doing out at 
this time of night?’’ 

For the first time in his life, Uncle Bush- 
rod told Marse Robert a falsehood. He 
could not repress it. He would have to 
circumlocute a little. His nerve was not 
equal to a direct attack. 

‘*T done been down, suh, to see ol’ Aunt 
M’ria Patterson. She taken sick in de 
night, and I kyar’ed her a bottle of 
M’lindy’s medercine. Yes, suh.”’ 

‘‘Humph!’’ said Mr. Robert. ‘‘You 
better get home out of the night air. It’s 
damp. You'll hardly be worth’ killing 
to-morrow on account of your rheumatism. 
Think it*ll be a clear day, Bushrod?”’ 

“‘T ‘low it will, suh. De sun sot red 
las’ night.’’ 

Mr. Robert lit acigarin the shadow, and 
the smoke looked like his gray ghost ex- 
panding and escaping into the night air. 
Somehow, Uncle Bushrod could barely 
force his reluctant tongue to the dreadful 


subject. He stood, awkward, shambling, 


with his feet upon the gravel and fumbling 
with his stick. But then, afar off—three 
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miles away, at the Jimtown switch—he 
heard the faint whistle of the coming train, 
the one that was to transport the Wey- 
mouth name into the regions of dishonor 
and shame. All fear left him. He took 
off his hat and faced the chief of the clan 
he served, the great, royal, kind, lofty, 
terrible Weymouth—he bearded him there 
at the brink of the awful thing that was 
about to happen. 

‘‘Marse Robert,’’ he began, his voice 
quavering a little with the stress of his 
feelings, ‘‘you “member de day dey-all 
rode de tunnament at Oak Lawn? De day, 
suh, dat you win in de ridin’, and you 
crown Miss Lucy de queen?’’ 

‘*Tournament?’’ said Mr. Robert, taking 
his cigar from his mouth, ‘‘ Yes, I remem- 
ber very well the—but what the deuce are 
you talking about tournaments here at mid- 
night for? Go ’long home, Bushrod. I 
believe you’re sleep-walking.’’ 

‘*Miss Lucy tetch you on de shoulder, ’’ 
continued the old man, never heeding, 
‘‘wid a s’ord, and say: ‘I mek you a 
knight, Suh Robert—rise up, pure and 
fearless and widout reproach.’ Dat what 
Miss Lucy say. Dat’s been a long time 
ago, but me nor you ain’t forgot it. And 
den dar’s another time we ain’t forgot—de 
time when Miss Lucy lay on her las’ bed. 
She sent for Uncle Bushrod, and she say: 
‘Uncle Bushrod, when I die, I want you to 
take good care of Mr. Robert. Seem like’ 
—so Miss Lucy say—‘he listen to you mo’ 
dan to anybody else. He apt to be mighty 
fractious sometimes, and maybe he cuss 
you when you try to ’suade him, but he 
need somebody what understand him to be 
‘round wid him. He am like a little child 
sometimes’—so Miss Lucy say, wid her eyes 
shinin’ in her po’, thin face—‘but he al- 
ways been’—dem was her words—‘my 
knight, pure and fearless and widout re- 
proach.’ ”’ 

Mr. Robert began to mask, as was his 
habit, a tendency to soft-heartedness with 
a spurious anger. 

‘*You—you old windbag!’’ he growled 
through a cloud of swirling cigar-smoke. 
‘*T believe you are crazy. I told you to 
go home, Bushrod. Miss Lucy said that, 
did she? Well, we haven’t kept the 
scutcheon very clear. Two years ago last 
week, wasn’t it, Bushrod, when she died? 
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Confound it! Are you going to stand there 
all night gabbing like a_ coffee-colored 
gander?”’ 

The train whistled again. Now it was 
at the water-tank, a mile away. 

‘*Marse Robert,’’? said Uncle Bushrod, 
laying his hand on the satchel that the 
banker held, ‘‘for Gawd’s sake, don’ take 
dis wid you. I knows what’s in it. I 
knows where you got it in de bank. Don’ 
kyar’ it wid you. Dey’s big trouble in 
dat valise for Miss Lucy and Miss Lucy’s 
child’s chillun. Hit’s bound to destroy 
de name of Weymouth and bow down dem 
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The banker spoke, and Uncle Bushrod 
blinked with surprise. The storm was 
there, but it was suppressed to the quietness 
of a summer breeze. 

‘*Bushrod,’’ said Mr. Robert, in a lower 
voice than he usually employed, ‘‘ you have 
overstepped all bounds. You have pre- 
sumed upon the leniency with which you 
have been treated to meddle unpardonably. 
So you know what is in this satchel! Your 
iong and faithful service is some excuse, 
but—go home, Bushrod—not another 
word !”’ 

But Bushrod grasped the satchel with 





“ “I'M GOING TO QUIT DRINKING,’ MR. ROBERT CONCLUDED.” 


dat own it wid shame and triberlation. 
Marse Robert, you can kill dis ole nigger ef 
you will, but don’ take away dis ‘er’ 
valise. If I ever crosses over de Jordan, 
what I gwine to say to Miss Lucy when she 
ax me: ‘Uncle Bushrod, wharfo’ didn’ 
you take good care of Mr. Robert?’ ’’ 

Mr. Robert Weymouth threw away his 
cigar and shook free one arm with that 
peculiar gesture that always preceded his 
outbursts of irascibility. Uncle Bushrod 
bowed his head to the expected storm, but 
he did not flinch. If the house of Wey- 
mouth was to fall, he would fall with it. 


a firmer hand. The headlight of the train 
was now lightening the shadows about the 
station. The roar was increasing, and 
folks were stirring about at the track-side. 

‘*Marse Robert, gimme dis ’er’ valise. 
I got a right, suh, to talk to you dis ’er’ 
way. I slaved for you and ’tended to you 
from a child up. I went th’ough de war 
as yo’ body-servant tell we whipped de 
Yankees and sent em back to de No’th. 
IT was at yo’ weddin’, and I wasn’t fur 
away when yo’ Miss Letty was bawn. And 
Miss Letty’s chillun, dey watches to-day 
for Uncle Bushrod when he come home 
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ever’ evenin’. I been a Weymouth, all 
‘cept in color and entitlements. Both of 
us is old, Marse Robert. ’Tain’t goin’ to 
be long tell we gwine to see Miss Lucy and 
has to give an account of our doin’s. De 
ole nigger man won't be ‘spected to say 
much mo’ dan he done all he could by de 
fambly dat owned him. But de Wey 
mouths, dey must say dey been livin’ pure 
and fearless and widout reproach. Gimme 
dis valise, Marse Robert—I’m gwine to 
hab it. I’m gwine to take it back to the 
bank and lock it up in de vault. I’m 
gwine to do Miss Lucy's biddin’. Turn 
*er loose, Marse Robert.*’ 

The train was standing at the station. 
Some men were pushing trucks along its 
side. Two or three sleepy passengers got 
off and wandered away into the night. The 
conductor stepped to the gravel, swung 
his lantern and called: ‘‘Hello, Frank!"’ 
at some one invisible. The bell clanged, 
the brakes hissed, the conductor drawled : 
‘* All aboard !’’ 

Mr. Robert released his hold on the 
satchel. Uncle Bushrod hugged it to his 
breast with both arms, as a lover clasps his 
first beloved. 

‘“‘Take it back with you, Bushrod,’’ 
said Mr. Robert, thrusting his hands into 
his pockets. ‘‘And let the subject drop 
—now mind! You've said quite enough. 
I'm going to take this train. Tell Mr. 
William I will be back on Saturday. Good 
night.’’ 

The banker climbed the steps of the 
moving train and disappeared in a coach. 
Uncle Bushrod stood motionless, still em- 
bracing the precious satchel. His eyes were 
closed and his lips were moving in thanks 
to the Master above for the salvation of the 
Weymouth honor. He knew Mr. Robert 
would return when he said he would. The 
Weymouths never lied. Nor now, thank the 
Lord! could it be said that they embezzled 
the money in banks. 

Then, awake to the necessity for further 





guardianship of Weymouth trust funds, the 
old man started for the bank with the 
redeemed satchel. 


Three hours from Weymouthville, in the 
gray dawn, Mr. Robert alighted from the 
train at a lonely flag-station. Dimly he 
could see the figure of a man waiting on 
the platform, and the shape of a spring- 
wagon, team and driver. Half a dozen 
lengthy bamboo  fishing-poles projected 
from the wagon’s rear. 

‘*You're here, Bob,’’ said Judge Archi- 
nard, Mr. Robert’s old friend and school- 
mate. ‘‘It’s going to be a royal day for 
fishing. I thought you said—why, didn’t 
you bring along the stuff?’’ 

The president of the Weymouth Bank 
took off his hat and rumpled his gray 
locks. 

‘*Well, Ben, to tell you the truth, there’s 
an infernally presumptuous old nigger be- 
longing in my family that broke up the 
arrangement. He came down to the depot 
and vetoed the whole proceeding. He 
means all right, and—well I reckon he 7s 
right. Somehow, he had found out what 
I had along—though I hid it in the bank- 
vault and sneaked it out at midnight. I 
reckon he has noticed that I’ve been in- 
dulging a little more than a gentleman 
should, and he laid for me with some 
reaching arguments.’’ 

‘“T’m going to quit drinking.’’ Mr. 
Robert concluded. ‘‘I’ve come to the con- 
clusion that a man can’t keep it up and be 
quite what he’d like to be—‘pure and 
fearless and without reproach’—that’s the 
way old Bushrod quoted it.’’ 

‘Well, I’ll have to admit,’’ said the 
judge, thoughtfully, as they climbed into 
the wagon, ‘‘that the old darky’s argument 
can’t conscientiously be overruled.”’ 

‘*Still,’’ said Mr. Robert, witha ghost 
of a sigh, ‘‘there was two quarts of the 
finest old silk velvet Bourbon in that satchel 
you ever wet your lips with.”’ 
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XIII. 


GUSTAVUS FRANKLIN SWIFT. 


By SAMUEL E. 


—— a procession of ten thousand 

cattle, marching two by two, ina line 
fifteen miles long; let twenty thousand sheep 
follow them, bleating along twelve miles 
of road; after them drive sixteen miles of 
hogs, twenty-seven thousand strong; then 
let thirty thousand fowls bring up the rear, 
clucking and quacking and gobbling, over 
a space of six miles; and in this whole 
caravan, stretching for nearly fifty miles 
and requiring two days to pass a given 
point, you will see the animals devoted to 
death in the packing 
houses of Swift & Com- 
pany in a single day. 
Surely a Buddhist would 
think that the head of 
that establishment had 
much to answer for. 
Never before in the 
world’s history was a 
massacre of the inno- 
cents organized on such 
a stupendous scale or 
with such scientific sys- 
tem. 

The commander of 
the army of twenty 
thousand men engaged 
in this work earned his 
first penny picking 
cranberries in a swamp 
on Cape Cod, more than fifty years ago. 
It was at Sagamore, on that historic pen- 
insula, that a son was born to the house 
of Swift, on June 24, 1839, and named 
Gustavus Franklin. A few years later, 
when the boy was not picking cranberries, 
he drove hogs along the Cape. It was like 
Napoleon exercising his infant armies at 
school. 

Young Swift worked on his father’s farm 
until he became his own master, and then, 
in the summer of 1861, he struck out for 
himself as a retail butcher in Barnstable. 
An apprenticeship of eight years in that 
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work qualified him to graduate into the 
Western cattle-trade at Brighton, then the 
principal live-stock market of New Eng- 
land. In those days, of course, ‘‘ Western’’ 
did not mean Colorado or Texas to a Cape 
Cod man. It meant Albany and Buffalo. 
The young man carried on his dealings 
with these remote points for three years 
alone, and then, in 1872, he formed a part- 
nership with J. A. Hathaway, under the 
name of Hathaway and Swift. The firm 
emigrated to Albany, where it operated for 
two years; and finally, 
in 1875, it took the 
daring leap to Chicago. 
It made a specialty of the 
New England trade, and 
for the next three years 
it was the largest ship- 
per of live stock to that 
section. The partner- 
ship was dissolved in 
1878, to be succeeded 
by the firm of Swift 
Brothers & Company. 
And now the future 
head of the Meat Trust 
began to ‘‘find him- 
self.’’ He had been in- 
spired with a great idea, 
destined to transform 
the meat-trade of the 
world. ‘‘Ifa butcher can keep beef, pork 
and mutton fresh in his ice-box,’’ he asked 
himself, ‘‘why can't I ship fresh meat any 
distance by turning freight-cars into re- 
frigerators?’?’ The firm of Swift Brothers 
& Company devoted itself chiefly to that 
experiment, with what success the five 
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thousand refrigerator-cars owned by the 
present Swift Company can testify. Branch 
houses sprouted throughout New England, 
and finally, in April, 1885, the business 
attained its full maturity by the transforma- 
tion of the firm into the corporation of 
Swift & Company, with Gustavus Franklin 


Norte.--After this sketch of Mr. Swift was in type, unexpected announcement came of his death from 
an operation, in the sixty-fourth year of his age, The despatches place the fortune left by him at from 


seven to ten million dollars.— EDITOR. 
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Swift as its first and permanent president. 

There were other great packers in Chi- 
cago, and a hot competition among them 
would have been extremely interesting to 
the cattle-growers on one side and the con- 
sumers on the other; but it did not take 
them long to decide that there were a few 
wrinkles in political economy which the 
college professors who wrote about the law 
of supply and demand had overlooked. 
The old political economy said that by 
bidding against each other at both ends 
the middlemen would keep up the price of 
cattle, and keep down the price of meat, 
until the margin left for their own profits 
would be merely the ordinary returns on 
capital. But the three great Chicago 
packers of that day—Swift, Armour and 
Morris—decided that they would reverse 
this process. They would buy cattle at 
their own prices, by allotting the supplies 
among themselves and combining against 
outsiders, and they would sell meat at their 
own prices, by dividing the territory of the 
United States, giving one or the other of 
the allies a monopoly of the trade of each 
section. It was Swift who carried this 
idea to its logical conclusion by building 
local markets of his own all through the 
middle and eastern states. He had over 
four hundred of them by 1891. His ex- 
ample was promptly followed by Armour, 
and soon it became almost impossible for 
an independent butcher to make a living 
anywhere. Moreover, the railroads were 
brought under control. Corporations that 
dictated terms to small shippers humbly 
executed the commands of the packing- 
combination. The railroads, which did not 
allow the United States Government to 
build its own postal cars, have not dared 
to build refrigerator-cars for themselves, 
and the packers obtain from them four 
million dollarsa year in rebates. The mid- 
dleman’s margin of profit was so far en- 
larged that Swift & Company have been 
enabled to increase their capital stock from 
three million to twenty-five million dollars, 
and their annual sales to over two hundred 
million dollars. 

Swift & Company have huge packing- 
plants in Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, St. 
Joseph, Omaha, St. Paul and Fort Worth, anc 
branch selling-houses in nearly every im- 
portant city in America. They have rep- 
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resentatives in almost every country on 
earth. They have seventy acres of pack- 
ing-houses, with over a hundred and 
seventy acres of floor space. They own 
six thousand railroad-cars; they have 
refrigerators built into a fleet of ocean 
liners; they employ twenty thousand men, 
with a pay-roll of a quarter of a million 
dollars a week, and their plants are guarded 
by their own private police. Their ship- 
ments last year would fill two thousand 
five hundred railroad-trains of fifty cars 
2ach, which would stretch in a continuous 
procession from New York to Omaha. 
Their output of lard alone would load 
twenty-five steamers of five thousand tons 
each ; and if it were piled up in five-pound 
cans, it would make sixteen hundred towers, 
each as high as Mont Blanc. 

In appearance and manner Gustavus F. 
Swift is the type of a New-Englander. 
When you see a man with a full, grizzled 
beard, a compressed, smooth-shaven up- 
per lip, and thin hair, you will do well 
to look out for him. Mr. Swift is a 
pillar of Methodism, but he does not feel 
bound to subscribe to the doctrine that no 
man can serve God and Mammon. In 
business nobody ever got ahead of him. 
He is never ‘‘rattled’’—never upset. He 
tramples down whatever obstructs his 
course. He never found a situation he 
could not master. 

And yet there are sprays of sentiment in 
the crannies of that rugged character, like 
edelweiss nestling in the shadow of a glac- 
ier. The New England nature would 
not be complete without them. One of 
them is a filial affection for the storm- 
beaten hook of land on which he picked 
cranberries fifty years ago. Mr. Swift has 
never refused employment to a Cape-Codder. 
The air of his packing-houses is vibrant with 
the Massachusetts tone. Not content with 
the natural drift from the old Plymouth 
Colony toward his establishment, he caused 
announcement to be made last year that 
any honest and industrious native of Barn- 
stable County, Massachusetts, could find a 
place in his packing-houses, with speedy 
advancement for every one who proved his 
ability, avoided bad companions, and did 
his work. Two hundred accepted the in- 
vitation in two weeks. 

Like Mr. Carnegie, Mr. Harmsworth, 
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and other successful captains of industry, 
Mr. Swift believes in the policy of giving 
his employees a chance to become partners 
in his business. There were one hundred 
and nine stockholders in the corporation 
of Swift & Company in 1886, and two 
thousand eight hundred and seven in 1900, 
and most of them were engaged in opera- 
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ting the enterprise. There is a driving- 
force in cooperation of that sort which the 
business world is learning to recognize. 

But the quality which enables a man to 
recognize such things in advance of the 
multitude is one of the great gifts that 
promote him to the rank of a captain of 
industry. 


CLEMENT ACTON GRISCOM. 


By DEXTER MARSHALL. 


= A. GRISCOM is not one of 

those who wander all over the pas- 
ture when picking berries. Having chosen 
a bush, he stuck to it. Senator Frye, of 
Maine, himself a recognized expert on oce- 
anic trade, has said of him: ‘‘He is preem- 
inent in the knowledge of shipping-mat- 
ters."’ It was in the shipping-business 
that he started years ago. 

Clement A. Griscom was born on the 
fifteenth of March, 1841. His parents 
were not so poor that they could not give 
their children a particl education. Young 
Clement was sent to the public schools, 
later to the high school, and, when he had 
finished there, to the Academy of the 
Society of Friends. There his school-days 
ended. Upon his graduation, he was 
given to understand what he already knew 
—that henceforth he would have to de- 
pend upon himself, for the simple reason 
that the family income and the family in- 
fluence could do no more. 

The firm of Peter Wright & Company 
gave ‘‘young Griscom’’ his first employ- 
ment. He was a hard and thorough 
worker, and advancement came _ soon. 
When he was twenty-two, he was taken 
into the firm. Now he is president of the 
two-hundred-million-dollar and one-mil- 
lion-tonnage shipping-combine that is le- 
gally known as The International Mercantile 
Marine Company. 

The man who is conversant with the his- 
tory of the American merchant marine can 
realize what it meant that Mr. Griscom 
was so early a member of the Peter Wright 
firm, for the house stands in the develop- 
ment of the mercantile service as does the 
firm of the Cramps in the matter of ship- 
building. 

As time went on, Mr. Griscom became 


& more and more important factor in the 
discussion of Peter Wright & Company's 
affairs and in the development of its ex- 
tensive enterprises. In 1871, the Interna- 
tional Navigation Company was established, 
with James A. Wright, the son of Peter 
Wright, the first president, and Mr. Gris- 
com as vice-president. In 1888, Mr. Gris- 
com succeeded to the presidency. He has 
been reelected to that office each year since. 
When the International was formed, it 
controlled the vessels of the Red Star Line 
of Belgium, and owned a major part of the 
stock of the English Inman Line, but these 
were not sufficient for Mr. Griscom. Under 
his direction were built, for the American 
Line, the steamships ‘‘New York’’ and 
‘*Paris’’ in England, and, later, in Philadel- 
phia, the ‘‘St. Louis’’ and the ‘‘St. Paul,’’ 
the first American passenger-vessels worthy 
to be termed ‘‘ocean  greyhounds.”’ 
Built under American registry, these boats 
were the first fruits of an idea or ideal 
which had possessed Mr. Griscom since he 
entered upon his business life. 

To see American ships sailing under the 
American flag, and American commerce 
constantly increasing, has been Mr. Gris- 
com’s strongest ambition since he turned 
to the consideration of shipping-problems. 
It was not sufficient that his company 
should have vessels enough to transact its 
business—some of these vessels, he thought, 
must fly the American flag and stand for 
American work. For many years he has 
made earnest efforts to secure Congressional 
action in the interests of the American 
merchant marine, and the consummation of 
the plans that led to the ‘‘American ship- 
combine’’ is one outcome of this same dream. 

There is another side to the complex 
question of shipping in which Mr. Griscom 
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isan adept. From the first, he has been an 
earnest student of marine architecture, 
especially in its application to the develop- 
ment of the merchant marine. His knowl- 
edge of this has become so well known and 
so generally recognized that he was chosen 
the first president of the Society of Naval 
Architects and Marine Engineers, and he is 
one of the three foreign members of that 
extremely exclusive organization, the British 
Institute of Naval Architects. The Grand 
Duke Constantine, of Austria, and Sefor 
Dupuy de Lome, of Spain, are his fellows 
in sharing this honor. 

France and Germany have also recognized 
Mr. Griscom’s work in the science of naval 
architecture. From France he has received 
the Cross of Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor, presented when he arrived as one 
of the jury upon maritime transportation 
for the Paris Exposition of 1901. From 
Germany has come to him the Cross of the 
Red Eagle, given by the hand of the Em- 
peror when Mr. Griscom was traveling 
through Europe last July in the interests 
of the ship-combine. 

Mr. Griscom is not in the class of men 
who are capable of doing only one thing 
well. He has somehow found time for 
other interests than those of merchant ma- 
rine. He plays a large part in eight cor 
porations, two of them of world-wide re- 
pute. He aided in forming, and is president 
of, the National Transit Company, the 
largest concern in the world for handling 
the transportation of oil in pipes, and its 
storage in tanks. And as a member of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad directorate, his 
influence in that corporation is second only 
to that of its president, A. J. Cassatt, who 
often seeks his advice. Mr. Griscom is also 
a director of the famous old Bank of North 
America, of Philadelphia; the Fidelity In- 
surance Trust and Safe Deposit Company ; 
the Western Savings Fund Society; the 
Commercial Trust Company of North Amer- 
ica, and the Mercantile Trust Company of 
New York. 

Mr. Griscom’s pink cheeks, his energetic 
step and his keen eyes indicate bounding 
health. They give the lie direct to the 
long, sweeping, gray mustache, which 
alone, of all the man’s features, seems to 
show that age is upon him. He is of me- 
dium height and rather inclined to stoutness. 
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He is a member of many leading clubs in 
America and Europe, but he does not 
spend much time in them. When he is 
not directing the affairs of the corporations 
in which he is interested, he is enthusias- 
tically busy with his avocations—yachting 
and farming. His friends and associates 
say that he is as good a sailor and as 
capable a tiller of the soil as he is a shipper, 
because, as they phrase it, ‘‘He has 
put his whole heart in all three, and plays 
as hard as he works.’’ His fin-keel 
schooner-yacht, ‘‘Alert,’’ is known in half 
the ports of the world. She has covered 
thousands of miles, under the private signal 
of the man who takes as much pride in 
being the commodore of the Corinthian 
Yacht Club as of being the president of the 
greatest shipping-consolidation which the 
world has ever seen, 

Mr. Griscom’s farm is in the center of 
that Quaker Arcady, called Haverford, just 
outside of Philadelphia. At ‘*Dolobran,’’ 
so named in memory of the family seat in 
Wales of his ancestors, the Lloyds, he is a 
sort of ‘‘lord of the manor.’’ The best 
cattle—Jerseys and Guernseys, Holsteins 
and Shorthorns, many of them prize-win- 
ners—pasture in his meadows. In his gar- 
dens grow fancy small fruits and the best 
of the vegetables usual to the market. His 
dairy is a model, both for its methods and 
its results. ‘*Farmer’’ Griscom is in touch 
with all of ‘‘ Dolobran’s’’ interests, and he is 
personally acquainted with all of its workers. 

The Griscoms settled in Pennsylvania in 
1680, two years before William Penn dis- 
embarked from the ‘‘Welcome’’ at Chester. 
The name Griscom has been prominent ever 
since in the annals of the state. Dr. John D. 
Griscom, the father of the present head 
of the family, was a physician of note; 
William W. Griscom, a brother ot Clem- 
ent, was the inventor of the Griscom mo- 
tor; while, back in the early days of Penn- 
sylvania, one of Mr. Griscom’s ancestors on 
his mother’s side, Thomas Lloyd, was 
Deputy Governor of the Commonwealth, 
and President of the Council from 1648 to 
1695. 

Mr. Griscom’s children have given no 
support to the popular belief that sons and 
daughters of forceful men amount to little 
or nothing. Their inheritance has come, 
not only from their father, but also from 
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their mother, who was Frances G. Biddle, 
when, in 1862, she married the young man 
who, the next year, took his first long step 
in advance by becoming a member of the 
firm of Peter Wright & Company. Two of 
the boys of this union have followed di- 
rectly in their father’s footsteps; for both 
Clement A. Griscom, Jr., and Rodman E. 
Griscom are with the International Naviga- 
tion Company, the former, who is the elder, 
being the general manager of that company. 
Frances G. Griscom, 
the daughter, has 
been heard of in two 
countries as cham- 
pion, fortwo years, 
of the Woman's In- 
ternational Golf 
Tournament, and in 
other ways is a finely 
accomplished wom- 
an. Lloyd Carpen- 
ter Griscom, the 
third son and third 
child, has repre- 
sented his country 
at four foreign 
courts, practised law 
at the bar of the 
Empire State, and 
has just turned 
thirty. After com- 
pleting his education 
at the University of 
Pennsylvania, and in Geneva and Paris, 
he began as secretary to the American 
embassy at London. He served as captain 
and aide-de-camp on the staff of Major- 
general Wade in the Spanish-American 
War. While serving as secretary of the 
Legation at Constantinople, he was called 
upon to act as Chargé d’Affaires, and 
at that time he presented so vigor- 
ously the American claims against Turkey 
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that the Sultan was driven to make some 
form of settlement. 

In recognition of this service, Mr. Gris 
com was named as the American Minister 
to Persia. He found all trade between 
Teheran and the Persian Gulf passing by a 
roundabout and expensive route, because 
the direct road was said to be too dangerous 
to be practicable. Mr. Griscom did not 
think so, and, to prove his point, rode on 
horseback over the entire route. 

American goods 
are carried into the 
Persian capital, now, 
along theroad which, 
to all intents and 
purposes, was blazed 
out by the young 
American minister. 
He has recently been 
made Minister to 
Japan. 

Clement A. Gris- 
com is typical of 
that class of Ameri- 
cans, who, starting 
without wealth or 
influence, have be- 
come captains of in- 
dustry by sheer force 
of hard work con- 
sistently directed 
toward one end. He 
is one of the richest 
men in the United States, yet he began 
life with practically no capital other than 
good blood and wholesome habits. 

His success has been due to several 
things. Singleness of purpose, business 
tact, perseverance, infinite capacity for 
hard work—all have played a part in it. 
But with these has gone yet another quality 
—the ability to look into the future, and 
to imagine how things are going to be. 


GEORGE JAY GOULD. 


By ROBERT 


EORGE JAY GOULD, by his father’s 
will, received an extra five million 
dollars, in addition to his regular share of 
the estate of seventy-five millions. It was 
given to him in token of his ‘‘remarkabie 
business ability’? in managing his father’s 
affairs during the last three years of the 
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latter’s life. The public wondered how 
the slim young man, who was made the 
head of the family, would wear the mantle 
of one of the shrewdest financiers New 
York has ever known. The will specified 
that in case the members of the family 
were unable to agree as to the policy of 
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managing Missouri Pacific, Manhattan, 
Wabash and Western Union, the leading 
corporations controlled by the Gould in- 
terests, Mr. George Gould was to have full 
authority to vote the stock of these com- 
panies, regardless of what the others 
wished. He was, in a word, made dic- 
tator. 

Scarcely had this ‘‘ Young Napoleon of 
Finance’’ taken hold of the vast interests 
entrusted to his care than he had a serious 
altercation with J. Pierpont Morgan over 
the proposed purchase of the New York 
and Northern Railroad by the Manhattan 
Elevated Railroad. Gould left Morgan’s 
offices much angered, and is said never to 
have entered them again from that day to 
this. One of Jay Gould’s intimate friends, 
hearing of this circumstance, volunteered a 
bit of advice to the young man in about 
these words :— 

‘*George, as an admirer of your father, 
and as one interested in your highest wel- 
fare, I seriously hope you will not commit 
the blunder at the beginning of your career, 
of antagonizing the leading interests in the 
business world.’’ 

George said nothing, but evidently it set 
him to thinking. That ‘‘remarkable busi- 
ness ability,’’ for which a fond father gave 
him credit, not long afterward developed 
in a way that showed he was posesssed of 
an acuteness that no one dreamed of. If 
he should not antagonize, thought he, he 
should make alliances with the great powers 
wn the business world. But he had broken 
with Morgan. He should, therefore, join 
issues with others equally great, or greater, 
if possible. 

He turned to the Rockefellers, those 
commercial giants whose supremacy has 
been unchallenged for more than a decade. 
Much has been said during the last year or 
two of tue financial backing which the 
Standard Oil interests have been giving to 
Gould. He who can answer this question 
accurately will be able to foretell the out- 
come of the battle of railroad giants which 
is now in progress at both extremities of 
the United States in the effort to block the 
efforts of the aggressive successor of Jay 
Gould in getting Atlantic and Pacific ter- 
minals for his ambitious transcontinental 
system. 

The Gould family fortunes began to ex- 
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pand at a rapid rate with the boom that 
set in at the opening of the war with Spain. 
Most other corporations benefited in like 
manner. But it has been since George cast 
his lot with the Rockefellers that he has 
leaped into the front ranks and became one 
of the leading forces of the railroad world. 
By enlisting the backing of these capitalists 
he placed himself in a position where he 
could ignore, in a measure, the advice of 
his father’s friend, previously mentioned. It 
was a most comprehensive and daring pro- 
gram that he mapped out for himself, 
but one worthy of his distinguished father, 
and which would have highly pleased the 
latter. Jay Gould left a railroad system of 
less than six thousand miles, extending 
from Toledo and Chicago to Denver and 
El Paso. George decided to take up the 
work where his father left off and extend 
the system to the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans. He would double the mileage, 
making it one of the great transconti- 
nental systems, if not the greatest. He 
would tap every important city on the way, 
no matter what opposition he encountered. 

Perhaps he did not realize how large a 
contract he had undertaken, but having 
once entered on it, he never turned his face 
to the right or to the left. 

He submitted his plans to John D. Rocke- 
feller, who thought well of them and prom- 
ised assistance. Gould also enlisted the 
assistance of that other commercial giant, 
Andrew Carnegie, in his proposed exten- 
sion into Pittsburg and to the Atlantic sea- 
board. Carnegie at that time was fighting 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. The Steel Trust 
had not yet been organized. Carnegie 
agreed to take an interest in the line that 
was to be built from Pittsburg to a junc- 
tion with the Wheeling and Lake Erie, 
which had recently been bought by the 
Wabash, a Gould road. It was through 
Gould’s shrewdness that the great Scotch- 
man was prevailed on to make a contract 
whereby the Carnegie Steel Company would, 
for a term of years, turn over a quarter of 
the tonnage of that great establishment to 
the Gould lines. This amounts to some- 
thing like four million tons a year, or 
encugh to guarantee the success of the new 
road from the start and furnish a handsome 
profit to the other railroads identified with 
this group. 
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George Gould brought down upon his 
head the wrath of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, whose business would be seriously 
menaced by the encroachment of the new 
lines into the state of Pennsylvania and 
contiguous territory. The Pennsylvania 
Company called upon Messrs. Morgan and 
Vanderbilt to help it in keeping out the 
common foe. All alike would suffer if 
Gould reached the Atlantic seaboard and 
demoralized rates, as new roads are apt to 
do. The Pennsylvania Company contested 
the Wabash’s extension into Pittsburg every 
foot of the way, and sought to injure 
the young financier by throwing the 
Western Union Tele- 
graph Company from 
its roadway, and 
turning the valuable 
franchise over to 
the Postal Telegraph 
Company. Morgan 
used his power to 
prevent Gould from 
buying up any of the 
eastern trunk lines 
running into New 
York City, as the lat- 
ter threatened to do. 
Gould would have 
taken either the 
Reading or the Erie, 
but Mr. Morgan 
said: “*No.*? 

Preparatory to his 
extension westward 
to the Pacific coast, 
Gould bought the 
Denver and Rio 
jrande and Rio Grande Western, thus 
getting into Ogden. He is back of the 
Western Pacific Railroad, for which a fran- 
chise was recently obtained for the construc- 
tion of a line between Utah and San Fran- 
cisco or possibly southern California. This 
aroused the ire of Edward H. Harriman, the 
monarch of the Union Pacific and Southern 
Pacific systems, who naturally wants to 
prevent any further competition in territory 
which is Jargely controlled by his lines. 

One of John D. Rockefeller’s most trusted 
associates, speaking of Mr. Gould, recently 
said: ‘‘George Gould has succeeded in 
winning the friendship of Mr. Rockefeller 
to a very marked degree, and I believe the 
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latter has much confidence in Mr. Gould’s 
ability.’’ At the time of this utterance, 
Mr. Rockefeller was one of the largest 
stockholders of the Missouri Pacific, the 
principal Gould property. 

It was in the management of the south- 
western railroads that Gould first had a 
chance to become intimate with Mr. Rock- 
efeller, and the way in which he availed 
himself of it showed his alertness to take 
advantage of an opportunity which some- 
times comes but once in a lifetime. The 
Rockefellers control the Missouri, Kansas 
and Texas Railroad, which is a competing 
line of the Missouri Pacific. George went 
to Mr. Rockefeller 
and assured the lat- 
ter, who had the ad- 
vantage of years on 
his shoulders, and 
who had risen to be 
captain of one of 
the greatest indus- 
tries in the world, 
that he wanted to 
run the Gould south- 
western roads in a 
way that would be 
harmonious to the 
Rockefeller roads, 
and he wanted the 
latter’s advice as to 
how it might best be 
done. It was the 
attitude of pupil 
toward teacher, and 
Mr. Rockefeller 
prized the confidence 
reposed in him. 
Gould was apparently very sincere in all of 
his dealings with Mr. Rockefeller, and the 
friendship grew. From year to year the 
Rockefeller millions have been poured into 
the various Gould schemes. 

This slight but athletic young man of 
about forty years has accomplished enough 
in a decade to do credit to half a dozen 
robust men combined. 

While training under his father, he had 
patiently learned all of the details, having 
even become an expert telegraph operator, 
and having been able to give Russell Sage 
points on the cost of spikes and cross-ties 
when bills were to be audited. The results 
speak for themselves. 











































A METHOD OF EQUITABLE TAXATION. 


FOR PUTTING INTO EQUITABLE OPERATION THE GENERAL PLAN OF TAXATION NOW 


ACCEPTED IN NEW YORK AND OTHER STATES: 


I. DEFINING THAT WHICH IS INDISTINCT AND CAPABLE OF MISCONSTRUCTION, II. EQUALIZING, BY 


FAIRLY PLACING ALL CITIZENS AND ALL PROPERTY UPON A COMMON PLANE. III, PROVIDING A 
FORMULA FOR THAT WHICH IS NOW WITHOUT FORM, IV. PREVENTING DOUBLE TAXATION, V. EN- 


FORCING SINGLE TAXATION, UNIFORMLY PLACED. 


By JOHN BRISBEN WALKER. 


HE question of just taxation ranks all 
others in importance. In nearly 
every state there is double and treble tax- 
ation, total escape through doubt as to the 
law, through deceit, through jugglery, and 
through political favoritism, all producing 
the most glaring inequalities; giving to 
some crushing and unjust burdens, relieving 
others altogether. 

To these must be added the most crude 
and barbarous methods of collection—in 
this way alone may the present conditions 
be described—such as would do little credit 
to a province of Turkey. The efforts be- 
ing made at new legislation but too often 
render the situation even more com- 
plicated, more unfair and more hopeless. 
Yet if these conditions continue to prevail, 
they may ultimately result in the most 
serious injury to, if not, indeed, bankruptcy 
of, large interests. 

I have personally gone over the subject 
with many who, as matters stand to-day, 
avoid taxation by every device, because 
they claim they are liable to be taxed twice 
or even thrice. The results of many years 
of investigation lead one to believe that 
there is not one per cent of American citi- 
zens who would not be willing to pay their 
full share of taxes if they could have their 
duties clearly defined. Make taxation just 
and equitable, make it bear upon all alike, 
prevent double taxation, strictly enforce 
collection, and there would result a general 
willingness to bear a fair share of the bur- 
den of the government. 

Yet it is all a simple enough thing to do 
if we but start right. This means, first, 
that there must be laid down certain dis- 
tinct definitions, so that all may understand 
and that no man may think he is being 
taxed unjustly. Ihave undertaken to for- 


mulate these general principles, and beg to 
submit them herewith :— 


I. ALL PROPERTY SHALL BE 
FAXED ONCE. This tax shall include 
its pro rata of state, city, county and school 
taxes. 

II. NO PROPERTY SHALL BE 
TAXED MORE THAN ONCE. 

II. THE TERM ‘* PROPERTY ”’ 
SHALL BE DEFINED to include every- 
thing which may be bought and sold ex- 
cept personal services. 

IV. ALL PROPERTY SHALL BE 
TAXED AT AN EQUITABLE VALUA- 
TION. 

V. AN ‘EQUITABLE VALUATION”’ 
SHALL BE DEFINED AS THE MEAN 
between the price which property would 
bring if sold at a forced or auction sale and 
the price at which the owner holds the 
same for speculative or for other reasons. 

VI. EVERY CITIZEN SHALL PRE- 
PARE A SCHEDULE of his property, 
described under eight heads :— 

I. REAL. II. PERSONAL. III. 
WHERE LOCATED. IV. WHERE 
TAXED. V. VALUE AT WHICH 
TAXED. VI. AMOUNT OF TAXES 
PAID PREVIOUS YEAR. VII. SPEC- 
ULATIVE VALUATION. VIII. PROB- 
ABLE PRICE AT FORCED SALE. 

VII. PROPERTY UPON WHICH 
MORTGAGES, bonds and stock have been 
issued shall be taxed an amount equal to 
the average market value of the mortgages, 
bonds and stocks so issued for the period 
of twelve months preceding the day of 
assessment; and said mortgages, bonds and 
stock having thus paid taxes shall be ex- 
empt thereafter for that year. If taxed as 
land, then bonds issued on the land may 
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not be taxed. Property in the shape of 
materials for manufacturing, or of goods 
for sale, and others of like character where 
the amount is fluctuating, shall be assessed 
upon the average stock so carried for the 
twelve months preceding the day of assess- 


ment. 
VIII. INDEBTEDNESS OF ANY 
KIND, whether book accounts, notes, 


mortgages or bonds, shall either be sub- 
tracted from the assessment on the property 
and assessed against the holder of such in- 
debtedness, or it may not be subtracted 
and the property assessed without regard 
to any existing indebtedness, as may be 
creator and 
in the 


agreed upon between the 
holder of such indebtedness. Sut 
event that the holder assumes the taxes on 
the amount of the indebtedness, the crea- 
tor of such indebtedness can only become 
exempt upon certifying that there is an 
agreement with the holder to assume said 
taxes. And the holder of any indebtedness 
must also include in his statement a certi- 
fication of the fact, unless the maker of 
the indebtedness has agreed to assume the 
taxes. Upon contracts drawn without 
special provision for payment of taxes go- 
ing into effect, the property upon which 
indebtedness has been created will be en- 
titled to exemption for the amount of such 
indebtedness. 

IX. PUBLIC PROPERTY SHALL 
ALSO BE TAXED. Inasmuch as state 
property requires local fire and police pro- 
tection, the equity of this can readily be 
understood. No community shall be re- 
quired to bear more than its pro rata share 
of protecting property owned by the entire 
state. 

X. COURTS CALLED UPON TO 
DECIDE DISPUTES shall, after hearing 
the parties interested, take the testimony 
of well-informed and disinterested citizens 
selected by the Court. 

XI. ALL COLLECTION OF TAXES 
—local, special, school, town, county and 
state—shall be made by the County Treas- 
urer of each county. In the County Treas- 
urer’s office shall be kept in books, in simple 
form, so as to be easily examined and un- 
derstood, the assessment of each citizen. 
These shall be open to all who may wish to 
inspect them. 


XII. THREE MONTHS IN ADVANCE 


OF THE TAXES FALLING DUE, the 
County Treasurer shall mail to each citizen 
a bill for his annual taxes, showing the 
valuation of each piece of property and the 
taxes—town, school, county, state, et 
cetera—assessed on the same. 

XIII. UNPAID TAXES SHALL CON- 
STITUTE A LIEN against the property 
assessed, and draw interest, after falling 
due, at one per cent per month for twelve 
months. For the following twelve months 
at one and a half per cent per month, and 
for the following twelve months at the 
rate of two percent per month. If not 
paid at the end of the third twelve months, 
the property shall be advertised for sale 
and sold. 

XIV. To PREVENT the HARDSHIPS 
and SACRIFICES of unnecessarily heavy 
penalties upon the part of those financially 
embarrassed, the property-holder may bor- 
row the sum required at such rate as he can 
negotiate, and upon the payment of the 
amount to the County Treasurer, the said 
‘Treasurer shall issue a warrant against the 
property for the amount so paid. At the 
end of any twelve months, the holder of 
the warrant may turn the same back to the 
County Treasurer, and demand his money, 
the law then taking 
This would constitute a perfectly simple 
and easy method for the payment of taxes 
by those temporarily embarrassed, without 
resort to the iniquitous five, ten and fifteen 
per cent penalties to which the unfortunate 
are at present subjected because of the 


its regular course. 


cumbrous and unjust methods now pro- 
vided by law. 

XV. EVERY DECLARATION OF 
PROPERTY must be concluded with the 
words: ‘‘I hereby pledge my honor that 
the inclosed statement has been prepared 
with the utmost care, that my property of 
all classes is therein fully and truthfully 
stated, and I hereby certify that it seems 
to me entirely accurate in every particular. ’’ 

XVI. A PROPERTY-HOLDER _IN- 
TENTIONALLY CONCEALING HIS 
PROPERTY, or making false statements 
regarding taxes paid elsewhere, shall be 
fined, for the first offense, five per cent 
of the valuation of the property so con- 
cealed or falsely represented, and, for the 
second offense, ten per cent. 

XVII. Those persons engaging in busi- 
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ness within the State of New York, and 
spending more than six months of the year 
within the state, shall be required to make 
declaration of property, and if the same 
be not taxed elsewhere, it shall be taxed in 
the State of New York. 


THE PLAN HERE PROPOSED 
Calls upon the Citizen :— 


First: To bear his equitable share of the 
public burdens. He can bear no more, 
because his property may not be taxed 
twice. 

Second: To give a truthful, carefully 
prepared statement of all his property. 

Third: If his property is taxed else- 
where, he has the opportunity to show it 
clearly, and so prevent double taxation. 

Fourth: A penalty of increasing severity 
is made for the dishonest man, so that he 
may be brought to a realizing sense of his 
duty asa citizen, and forced to pay his part. 

Fifth: The method of payment is made 
simple, accurate and businesslike. 

Sixth: The heavy penalties now thrown 
upon property-holders temporarily embar- 
rassed, for purposes of making fees for 
officials, are brought down to a business 
basis more commensurate with other classes 
of loans. 

Seventh: There can be no injustice, be- 
cause there is no discrimination. 

Eighth: The citizen is not required to 
swear, but state upon his honor. The 
penalties of intentionally false certifications 
are heavy, and calculated to quickly bring 
citizens to a realizing sense of their obliga- 
tions. This would undoubtedly work out 
as successfully in America as it has in cer- 
tain parts of Europe. 

Lastly, there remains not a single point 





doubtful or obscure: What is property? 
How often may it be taxed? <A well-de- 
fined method of arriving at its valuation: 
Where it may be taxed and nowhere else: 
Provisions for those who would, by esca- 
ping taxation, throw heavier burdens upon 
their more honest fellow citizens: All 
should be so clearly and distinctly defined 
that they may be comprehended alike by 
the humblest worker and the most distin- 
uished jurist. 

The plan involves the careful preparation 
of a statement. Why should it not? 
Why should any man be allowed to forget 


. 
& 


his property when it comes to taxation? 
He does not fail to call for the protection 
of the government if it is in any way 
jeopardized by disorder. Why, then, 
should not this requirement be made? 

This method does not take into consider- 
ation the general question of taxation and 
what classes of property should be taxed. 
It simply takes the ideas of taxation em- 
bodied in present laws, and seeks to bring 
order out of chaos, to distinctly define that 
which is now indistinct, to formulate that 
which is now without form, to really and 
equitably enforce that which is by law 
intended to be enforced. 

It is the right of every man to invest his 
earnings -in property, either real or per- 
sonal. Justice demands that his choice of 
holdings shall not be discriminated against, 
but that whatever class he may choose for 
investment, that shall bear its equal bur- 
den of taxation and no more—since all 
classes of property are equally protected by 
the state. 

So, also, it is necessary that the equal 
burden shall be properly and rightly deter- 
mined, at whatever pains both to the tax- 
payer and to the state. 
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~~ WORLD'S GREAT MINES 





HIRTY-SIX years ago, some Boer chil 
dren, living near the Orange River, 

in the northwestern corner of Cape Colony, 
were playing jackstones with pebbles picked 
up in the bed of the stream. One of these 
stones was brighter than the rest. It 
twinkled in the sunlight like a diamond. 
It was a diamond, and something more. It 
was anempire. That bit of erystal, with 
which the tow-headed 
playing, was the germ from which were 


Boer babies were 


evolved the mines of Kimberley, the for- 
tune of Cecil Rhodes, the British South 
Africa Company, the dominion of Rho- 
Jameson Raid, the Transvaal 
*Cape-to-Cairo’’ idea, and British 


desia, the 
War, the ‘ 
rule over a region as large as the United 
States east of the Missouri River. 

A visiting farmer, one Schalk Van Nie- 
kerk, noticed the bright stone among the 
children’s playthings. _ He spoke of it to 
the mother. If the caller admired the 
trinket, he should have it. She gave it to 
him. Van Niekerk took it home and some 
time afterward showed it to a trader, one 
O'Reilly. The secret of the veldt was out. 
O'Reilly thought the pebble was a diamond. 
Ife got hold of it and sent it to experts to 
be tested. They reported that it really was 
a diamond of twenty-one and a quarter 
O'Reilly sold it to the 
Wodehouse, for 
The people 


carats’ weight. 
Sir Philip 
twenty-five hundred dollars. 
of the neighborhood began to sit up and 
take notice. They looked over their chil- 
dren’s playthings for ‘‘blink klippe’’— 
‘*bright eyes’’—and stopped giving peb- 


Governor, 


IV.—-Kimberley 


By 
Samuel E. Moffett 


bles to visitors. They kept their eyes on 
the ground and, before long, another dia- 
mond was picked up, and then another. In 
the following year, several came to light, 
and, in March, 1869, the same Van Nie 
kerk, whose artistie eve had been caucht by 
the first pebble in the farmhouse, saw a 
superb gem in the possession of a Hottentot 
Witch-finder, who was using it as a charm 
Van Niekerk offered the 
witch-hunter all the stock on his farm, 


in his business. 
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valued at two thousand dollars, for the stone ; 
and the Hottentot retired from his profes- 
sion and went home to live on his wealth. 

It was not until the autumn of 1870, 
three years after the children’s glittering 
jackstone had attracted the attention of 
Van Niekerk, that the first diamond was 
found on the present site of Kimberley. 
That was another children’s discovery. 
There was a shallow, circular depression 
known as Dutoitspan, on the edge of which 
a farmer named Van Wyk lived in a cabin 
plastered with mud. This hut had no 
architectural pretensions, but, in its way, 
it went beyond the luxury of Fifth Avenue, 
for the mud with which it was daubed was 
sprinkled with diamonds. One day Van 
Wyk’s children prospected the plastering 
of their home and extracted several gems. 
The farmer and his friends began digging 
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at the spot from which the mud 
had been taken, and found more 
diamonds. 

Miners swarmed in, and a 
new camp, called Dorstfontein, 
sprang up. In June, of the 
next year, the Kimberley mine 
proper—one of the four great 
deposits that form the preseut 
Kimberley group—yielded its 
first diamond. Soon afterward, the four 
mines of Dutoitspan, Bultfontein, Kim- 
berley and De Beers were in the fuli tide 
of a roaring boom. Twenty-two years 
later, in 1893, a fifth mine, the Wesselton, 
was discovered just outside the original 
group. 

Before the children combed the jewels 
out of the Van Wyk plastering, ten thou- 
sand men had already been searching the 
vicinity of the Vaal; and when they heard 
of the strikes in the Kimberley basin, they 
abandoned their ‘‘wet diggings’? and 
swooped down upon the desert. They 
pitched a great camp of canvas, like a hun- 
dred ‘*Greatest Shows on Earth,’’ and hur- 
riedly staked out claims all over the dusty 
plain. 

When the boom began, the miners did 
not suspect the real nature of the treasure- 











SHOWING CAVE-IN AND THE ABANDONED OPEN 








WORKS AT KIMBERLEY. 



























box they were about to 
uncover. In their eves, 
one place was about as 
good for a claim as another, 
and their only rule was to 
get as near as possible to a 
spot where diamonds had 
already been found. But 
they were about to learn 
the most extraordinary 
lesson that Nature’s mi- 
ning-college ever taught. 

They were about to take 
a course in tapping volca- 
noes. That isthe singu- 
lar distinction of the 
South African diamond- 
mines. Ages ago, the 
subterranean forces pitted 
this country with volcanic 
outlets. A long throat, 
or ‘‘pipe,’? led upward 
from the molten masses 
below, and expanded at 
the surface into a great, 
basin-like crater. A 
stationary wash-bow]l, 
with its waste-pipe, is a 
good model of the formation. These pipes 
and craters eventually became filled with a 
blue, eruptive mud, thrust up from be- 
neath, and, by some process, this mud was 
sprinkled with diamonds which, by the 
broken condition of some of them, seem to 
have been forced up from a great depth. 
As the miners dug beneath the top layers of 
2arth, the outlines of the craters were grad- 
ually revealed; but it was long before it 
was realized that the gem-sprinkled con- 
tents of these basins extended down through 
pipes of fathomless depth. 

The four great mines were all included 
within a circle, three miles and a half in 
diameter, to which was given the generic 
name of Kimberley. Soon they presented 
the most extraordinary spectacle the mi- 
ning-world has ever witnessed. 

At Kimberley the digging was car- 
ried on in gigantic, open pits, about a 
quarter of a mile in diameter and over four 
hundred feet deep. To look into one of 
these colossal inverted ant-hills, just about 
the size and shape of the crater of Vesuvius, 
with thirty thousand men swarming over 
its wrinkled floor, and hundreds of swing- 
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IN THE HEART OF THE MINE, 


ing cars of earth rising obliquely from the 
depths along a cobwebbed maze of straining 
cables, was to see a sight whose like the 
whole outside world could not show. Kim- 
berley was proud of it. 

The diamond-mines originally were in 
the Orange Free State. One Nicholas 
Waterboer, who ruled a native tribe some 
scores of miles away, laid claim te them; 
and, to prevent trouble, the British govern- 
ment benevolently took possession of the 
territory, legislated it into a province called 
Griqualand West, and finally annexed it to 
Cape Colony. <A few years later, when 
questions of title were in litigation, the 
British courts decided that Waterboer had 
never had any claim to the land. That left 
the Orange Free State with an unassailable 
right to the district. Of course, that was 
an im possible situation: for the logic of it 
was the preposterous conclusion that the 
A solution 
was found in the generous payment of four 


mines ought to be given back. 


hundred and fifty thousand dollars to the 
Orange Free State—an amount equal to 
fully a week’s product of the Kimberley 


diggings. 








The development of the Kimberley dia- 
mond-field began on a basis of the most ex- 
treme democracy. The mines were divided 
into hundreds of minute claims, and each 
claim was worked by its owner as an inde- 
The first excavations 


pendent enterprise. 

























METHOD OF TRANSPORTING WASTE BLUE 


FROM MINE-ENTRANCE TO DUMP. 


CLAY 





were made without any attempt at regula- 
tion at all, and the prompt result was 
chaos. Wuaen the Kimberley mine proper, 
the richest of the group, was opened, the 
authorities of the Orange Free State under- 
took to lay out the workings on a system- 
claim was thirty-one 


atic plan. Each 


feet square. Every miner had to reserve 
seven and a half feet on one side of his claim 
for a road. 
back, made a gridiron of roads, each fifteen 
feet wide, crossing the pit at intervals of 
In the intervening space 


These reservations, back to 


forty-seven feet. 
the miners dug; and, as their burrows went 
deeper, the roads became huge, knife-blade 
ridges, bordered by gaping canyons on each 
side. Soon things began to happen. Now 
it was a cart, slipping from the top of a 
ridge and rolling down upon a miner, grub- 
bing in the bottom of his furrow a hundred 
feet below. Then it was a section of a 
roadway caving down, burying a claim and 
perhaps the diggers upon it, and leaving a 
yawning gap that had to be precariously 


bridged before operations could go on. 
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Finally, the whole system of roads collapsed 
and left a tumbled mass of débris at the 
bottom of the pit. 

The day of independence, picturesque- 
Henceforth 
the industry of diamond-mining was to be a 


ness and democracy was over. 


There was an 
Edward 
IIe proposed to sink a coffer-dam 


strictly business enterprise. 


engineer at) Kimberley named 
Jones. 
through the débris that covered the bottom 
of the pit until it struck the solid, blue, 


diamond-bearing ground. Then shafts and 















tunnels would be run on the usual prin- 
ciples of underground mining,and the work- 
ings could be pushed to any required 
depth, as in other mines. 

Of course, this meant that the whole 
crater would eventually have to be treated 


as a single property. In the beginning 
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CECIL 


there had been five hundred separate claims 
in the Kimberley Mine. The law forbade 
the ownership of more than two claims by 
any one person; and, in the early years, 
the individual 
into halves, quarters, eighths and even six- 


allotments were often cut 


teenths. Some miners were working tracts 


less than seven feet square-—about the size 


of three graves, side by side—and at last 
the mine was operated by sixteen hundred 
distinct proprietors. Then Nature began 


a freezing-out process, and it was soon 


found necessary to abolish the limitation 
The 
gradually consolidated 


on individual holdings. separate 


claims were into 
joint-stock companies, and these were amal- 
with their neighbors to form 
By the end of the year 1885, 


the sixteen hundred proprietors in the Kim- 


gamated 
larger ones. 
berley Mine had been reduced to eleven 
companies and eight private holders. In 
the four great mines combined, there were 
forty-two companies and fifty-six private 
Within the next ten 
years, the whole of the Kimberley crater 


individuals, or firms. 


had passed into the hands of a single cor- 
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RHODES AND 





ALFRED BEIT 


poration—the Kimberley Central Diamond 
Mining Company—of which the dominant 
spirit was Barney Barnato. 

De Beers Mine, the 
same process had been going on under the 


In the neighboring 


leadership of a young man who had come 
out from England to make a fortune with 
the deliberate purpose of using it to found 
an empire—probably the only case in mod- 
ern history in which a man has begun his 
toward a political ideal by making 
Cecil Rhodes had left 


his degree, and, in 1877, 


climb 
himself a millionaire. 
Oxford without 
at the age of twenty-four, was scheming for 
wealth in the diamond-mines with one side 
of his brain and hammering out Latin 
verses for his coming examinations with 
the other. 

He flitted to England and secured his B. 
A flitted lay more 
bricks on the walls of his empire. He had 
the De Beers Mining Com- 


] me he 


and back again to 
an interest in 


pany. Before was in control. 
Then the company began to expand. 
First, it 


panies and the three private holders that 


swallowed the six other com- 








had shared with it the five hundred and 
ninety-one claims in the De Beers Mine. 

Next, it reached out 
confronting, beating, and finally annexing, 
the rival Barnato group of capitalists, and 
before 1888 it had acquired controlling in- 
terests in all of them. 

Finally, it united the whole diamond- 
industry in one gigantic trust—the De Beers 
Consolidated Mines, Limited—with 
life-governors, of whom Rhodes was one 
and Barnato another. 

Up to that time, the profits of the in- 


into other mines, 


tive 


Courtesy of Mr. Ludwig Nissen. 


SORTING DIAMONDS FROM THE GRAVEL, 
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ONLY WHITE 








TRANSPORTING 
WASTE BLUE 
CLAY TO THE 
DRYING- 
FIELDS. 


dustry had been threatened by overproduc- 
tion and competition. The 
essence of the value of diamonds is scarcity. 
They are not attractive as an article of food, 
and there is not a great demand for them 
They are worn because 


excessive 


as paper- weights. 
they are so rare that their possession is an 
advertisement of wealth. This distinction 


was in danger of being lost when Cecil 
Rhodes screwed a throttle-valve on the 


mines of South Africa and regulated the 
output to fit the requirements of the 
market. 





MEN ARE EMPLOYED HERE. 








Meanwhile, the 
old freedom of life 
in the diggings had 
been giving way to 
a Siberian severity 
of As 
early as 1882 anew 
crime had 
created, colloquially known as ‘‘I. D. B.”’ 
It was declared 


regulation. 
been 


—Illicit Diamond Buying. 
unlawful for any person to have in his pos- 
session any rough or uncut diamond unless 
he could produce a permit or prove his 
right to it. 

The mines were worked by a close imita- 
tion of convict labor. The Kaffir hands were 
hired for terms of three months, and during 
terms 
pounds’’ surrounded by high walls. 


these were imprisoned in ‘‘com- 
They 
were made comfortable, as far as possible, 
but they were treated on the general prin- 
ciple that they would all turn thieves if they 
got a When they came out of 
the mines, they were stripped and sub- 
jected to an examination so searching that 
if one of them got away with a diamond 


chance. 
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FOR DIAMONDS IN CUTS ON A 
NATIVE’S FOOT 


SEARCHING 


he fully earned it. The compound system 
and the laws against illicit diamond-buy- 
ing are still in force. 

The associates of Cecil Rhodes in the De 
Beers Diamond Trust thought they were 
engaged in a business deal, as they were. 
3ut to Rhodes the 
was the smallest part of the transaction. 
Beyond the blue mud of the Kimberley 
dumps his eyes were fixed upon the illimit- 
able North. 
ready to take the stamp of the first civili- 
zation that It might be 
Dutch, or French, or German, if Boers, or 


business consideration 


Ile saw a Vast, virgin continent, 


should seize it. 


Frenchmen, or Germans had more nerve 
than he. But he resolved that the future 
United States of Africa should be inhabited 


by an English-speaking people. ‘*Red!”’ 


he murmured, as he looked at the huge 
map that inspired his dreams—‘‘all that 
red!" He insisted on putting into the 


deed of trust of the great diamond-combi- 
nation a clause under which the company 
would be able to govern a future kingdom 
North. His 
They were business men, and 
But Rhodes 
The conference lasted all night. 
the 
practical money-makers gave way to the 
The De Beers Consolidated Mines 


in the associates stared in 
amazement. 
that 


obdurate. 


was not business. was 


and, at last, Barnato and the rest of 


dreamer. 
began to turn out an empire as a by-product 
of the diamond-industry. 
That was in 1888. The next year the 
gritish South Africa Company was formed, 













































with a charter as royal as that under 
which the old East India Company became 
the master of the East. The Chartered 
Company was created to develop a conces- 
sion given to Cecil Rhodes by the Matabele 
King, Lobengula. Not to be outdone in 
generosity by a savage, the British Govern- 
ment gave to the seven incorporators of this 
company the absolute control of a country 
nearly four times as large as Germany, not 
one foot of which was British territory. 
Thus was proved the fallacy of the no- 
tion that no one can give away what he 
does not own: for, on the strength of this 
gift, Rhodes and his partners took posses- 
sion of the land and shortly painted it red, 
not only on the map, but on the ground. 
They organized an army, built railroads, 
founded towns and prospected for gold. 
They threw a fence across the path of Boer 
expansion to the northward, preparatory to 
the final extinction of the independence of 
the Dutch republics. All this was a pro- 
duct of the diamond-mines of Kimberley. 
Then it fell to the lot of Cecil Rhodes to 
explain to the stockholders in the De Beers 
Company, many of whom were foreigners, 
why their money had been used through so 
many years for purposes which, however 
important to the British Empire, were ap- 
parently remote from the business of dia- 
mond-mining. 
H[e rose to the occasion. With a lofty 
contempt, he threw to the money-grubbers 
some figures which showed that the com- 


pany was making all the profits they had a 
right to expect. Then he turned to the 
stockholders who, like himself, had souls 
above dividends. He told them of the em- 
pire they had created. 

‘“We have now,”’’ he said, ‘‘got the 
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SEARCHING A NATIVE'S MOUTH WITH THE AID 
OF CANDLE-FLASH, 


country developed far, far into the center 
of Africa, largely through the means sup- 
plied by this commercial Company. If 
I might go further, and venture to draw a 
picture of the future, I would say that any 
one visiting these mines one hundred years 
hence, though he saw merely some disused 
pits, would, if he pushed his travels farther 
into the interior, recognize the renewal of 
their life in the great European civilization 
of the far North, and perhaps he would feel 
a glow of satisfaction at the thought that 
the immense riches which have been taken 
out of the soil have not been devoted merely 
to the decoration of the female sex.*’ 

The stockhelders were satisfied, and so, 
no doubt, will be future generations of 
Englishmen. Kimberley is immortal; for 
it has created not inerely a fortune, nor even 
merely an empire, but a civilization. It 
has put the stamp of Saxondom on White 
Man's Africa, so that through the centuries 
to come the men who live by the Zambesi 
will speak English instead of German and 
Dutch, as they might have done if the 
voleanic forces of the past had not playfully 
turned some of the carbon in their smoky 
chimneys into diamonds instead of soot. 
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By HERBERT 


Vil. (CONTINUED )——ACCEPTED INST 


T will be argued that this enumeration 
of American and British defects is a 
mere expansion of that familiar proposition 
of the logic text-books, ‘‘all men are mor- 
tal.’’ You have here, says the objector, 
one of two alternatives: either you must 
draw your administrators, your legislators, 
your sources of honor and reward, from a 
limited, hereditary and specially trained 
class,‘who will hold power as a right, or 
you must rely upon the popular choice, 
exercised in the shop or at the polling- 
booth. What else can you have but inherit- 
ance or election, or some blend of the two, 
blending their faults? Each system has 
its disadvantages, and the disadvantages of 
each system may be minimized by educa- 
tion; in particular, by keeping the culture 
and code of honor of your ruling class 
high in the former class, and by keeping 
your common schools efficient in the latter. 
But the essential evils of each system are— 
essential evils, and one has to suffer them 
and struggle against them, as one has to 
struggle perpetually with the pathogenic 
bacteria that infest the world. The theory 
of monarchy is, no doubt, inferior to the 
democratic theory in stimulus, but the latter 
fails, in qualitative effect, much more than 
the former. There, the objector submits, 
lies the quintessence of the matter. Both 
systems need watching, need criticism, the 
pruning-knife and thestimulant, and neither 
is bad enough to justify a revolutionary 
change to the other. In some such con- 
clusion as this most of the English people 
with whom one can discuss this matter 
liave come to rest; and it is to this way 
of looking at the matter that one must 
ascribe the apathetic acquiescence in the 
British hereditary system, upon which I 
have already remarked. There is a frank 
and excessive admission of every real and 
imaginary fault of the American system, 
and, with the proposition that we are on 
the horns of a dilemma, the discussion is 
dismissed. 
But are we indeed on the horns of a 
dilemma, and is there no alternative to 
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hereditary government tempered by elec- 
tions or government by the ward politicians 
and the polling-booth? Cannot we have 
that sense and tradition of equal oppor- 
tunity for all who are born into this world, 
that generous and complete acknowledg- 
ment of the principle of promotion from 
the ranks that is the precious birthright 
of the American, without the political jerry- 
mandering, the practical falsification, that 
restricts that general freedom at last only 
to the energetic, and that subordinates 
quality to quantity in every affair of life? 
It is evident that for the New Republican 
to admit that the thing is indeed a dilem- 
ma, that there is nothing for it but to 
make the best of whichever bad thing we 
have at hand, that we cannot have all we 
desire, but only a greater or a less moiety, 
is @ most melancholy and hampering ad- 
mission. And certainly no New Repub- 
lican will agree without a certain mental 
struggle, without a thorough and earnest 
inquiry into the possibility of a third 
direction. 

This matter has two aspects, it presents 
itself as two questions—the question, first 
of all, of administration and the question 
of honor and privilege. What is it that 
the New Republican idea really requires in 
these two matters? In the matter of ad- 
ministration, it requires that every child 
growing up in a state should feel that he 
is part owner of his state, completely free 
in his membership, equal in opportunity 
to all other children—and it also wants to 
secure the management of affairs in the 
hands of the very best men, not the nois- 
iest, not the richest or most skilfully ad- 
vertised, but the best. Can these two 
things be reconciled? In the matter of 
honor and privilege, the new Republican 
idea requires a separation of honor from 
notoriety; it requires some visible and 
forcible expression of the essential concep- 
tion that there are things more honorable 
than getting either votes or money; it re- 
quires a class and distinctions and privileges 


embodying that idea, and, also, it wants 
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to insure that, through the whole range of 
life, there shall not be one door locked 
against the effort of the citizen to accomplish 
the best that is in him. Can these two 
things be reconciled also? 

I have the temerity to think that, in 
both cases, the conflicting requirements can 
be reconciled far more completely than is 
commonly supposed. 

Let us take, first of all, the question of 
the reconciliation as it is presented in the 
The days 
have come when the most democratic- 
minded of men must begin to admit that 
the appointment of all rulers and officials by 
polling the manhood or most of the man- 
hood of a country does not work, let us 
say, perfectly; and at no level of educa- 
tional efficiency does it ever seem likely to 


administration of public affairs. 


work in the way those who established it 
hoped. By thousands of the most varied 
experiments, the nineteenth century has 
proved this up to the hilt. The fact that 
elections can only be worked as a choice 
between two selected candidates or groups 
of candidates is the unforeseen and unavoid- 
able mechanical defect of all electoral 
methods with large electorates. Education 
has nothing to do with that. The elections 
for the English University members are 
manipulated just as much as the elections 
in the least literate of the Irish constit- 
uencies. It is not a question of acci- 
dentals but a question of the essential 
mechanism. Men have sought out and 
considered all sorts of devices for qualify- 
ing the present method by polling; Mills’ 
plural voting for educated men will occur 
to the reader, and Hare’s system of vote 
collection, and the defects of these inven- 
tions have been sufficiently obvious to pre- 
vent even atrial. The changes that have 
been rung upon methods of counting, cumu- 
lative votes and the prohibition of ** plump- 
ing,’’ and so on, have been tried without 
any essential modification of the results. 
There are various devices for introducing 
‘‘stages’’ in the electoral process; the 
constituency elects electors, who elect 
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the rulers and officers, for example; and 
there is, also, that futile attempt to bring 
in the non-political specialist, the method 
of electing governing bodies with power 


to ‘‘co-opt.’ Among other expedients 
that people have discussed, are such as 
would make it necessary for a man to take 
some trouble, and display some foresight, 
to get registered as a voter or to pass an 
examination to that end, and such as would 
confront him with a voting-paper so com- 
plex that only a very intelligent and pains- 
taking man would be able to fill it up 
without disqualification. It certainly seems 
a reasonable thing to require that the voter 
should be able to write out fully, and spell 
correctly, the name of the man of his 
choice. Except for the last, there is 
scarcely any of these things, but its adop- 
tion would strengthen the power of the 
political organizer, which they aim to de- 
feat. Any complication increases the need 
and the power of organization. . . . It is 
possible to believe—the writer believes— 
that, with all this burden of shortcomings, 
the democratic election system is still, on 
the whole, better than a system of heredi- 
tary privilege; but that is no reason for 
concealing how defective and disappointing 
its practical outcome has been, nor for 
resting content with it in its present form.* 

Is polling really essential to the democratic 
idea? That is the question now very ear- 
nestly put tothe reader. We are so terribly 
under the spell of established conditions, 
we are all obsessed by the persuasion, that 
the only conceivable way in which a man 
can be expressed politically is by himself 
voting in person, that we do, all of us, 
habitually overlook a possibility, a third 
choice, that lies ready to our hands. There 
is a way by means of which the indispu- 
table evils of democratic government may 
be very greatly diminished, without des- 
troying or even diminishing—indeed, rather 
enhancing—that invigorating sense of un- 
hampered possibilities that the democratic 
idea involves. There is a way of choosing 
your public servants of all sorts, and 


* The statement of the case is not complete unless we mention that tothe method of rule by hereditary 
rulers and the appointment of officials by noble patrons on the one hand, and of rule by politicians exer- 
cising patronage on the other, there is added in the British system the Chinese method of selecting officials 
by competitive examination. Within its limits this has worked as a most admirable corrective to patron- 
age, it is one of the chief factors in the clean-handedness of British politicians, and it is continually import- 
ing fresh men from outside to keep officialdom in touch with the general educated world. But it does not 
apply, and it does not seem applicable to, the broader issues of politics, tothe appointment and endorsement 
of responsible rulers and legislators, where a score of qualities are of more importance than those au 


examination can gauge. 
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effectually controlling public affairs, on per- 
fectly sound democratic principles, without 
ever having such a thing as an election, as it is 
now understood, at all—a way which will 
permit of a deliberate choice between 
numerous candidates (a thing utterly im- 
possible under the current system) which 
will certainly raise the average quality of 
our legislators, and which will probably 
be infinitely saner, juster and more delib- 
erate than our present method. And, 
moreover, it is a way that is typically the 
invention of the English people, and which 
they use to-day in another precisely parallel 
application—an application which they 
have elaborately tested and developed 
through a period of at least seven or eight 
hundred years, and which I must confess 
myself amazed to think has not already 
been applied to our public needs. This 
way is the Jury system. The Jury system 
was devised to meet almost exactly the 
same problem that faces us to-day—the 
problem of how, on the one hand, to avoid 
putting a man’s life or property into the 
hands of a Ruler, a privileged person, 
whose interest might be unsympathetic or 
hostile; while, on the other, protecting 
him from the tumultuous judgments of a 
crowd, to save the accused from the arbi- 
trary will of King and Noble without fling- 
ing him to the mob. To-day it is exactly 
that problem over again that our peoples 
have to solve, except that, instead of one 
individual affair, we have now our general 
affairs to place under a parallel system. 
As the Commune, that had originally been 
small enough and intimate enough to de- 
cide on the guilt or innocence of its mem- 
bers, grew to difficult proportions, there 
developed this system of selecting by lot 
a number of its common citizens, who were 
sworn, who were then specially instructed 
and prepared, and who, in an atmosphere 
of solemnity and responsibility, in absolute 
contrast with the uproar of a public poll- 
ing, considered the case and condemned 
or discharged the accused. Let me point 
out that this method is so universally rec- 
ognized as superior to the common electoral 
method that the man who should propose 
to-day to take the fate of a man accused 
of murder out of the hands of a jury, 
and place it in the hands of any British 
or American constituency whatever, even 
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in the hands of such a highly intelli- 
gent constituency as one of the British 
universities, would be thought to be car- 
rying crankiness beyond the border-line of 
insanity. 

Why, then, should we not apply the Jury 
system to the electoral riddle? 

Suppose, for example, at the end of the 
Parliamentary term, instead of the present 
method of electing a member of Parliament, 
we were, with every precaution of publicity, 
and with the most ingeniously impartial 
machine Mr. Maskelyne could invent, to 
select a Jury by lot from each constitu- 
ency, a Jury sufficiently numerous to be rea- 
sonably representative of the general feeling 
of the community, and sufficiently small 
to be able to talk easily together and to 
do the business without debating-society 
methods—between twenty and thirty, I 
think, might be a good working number— 
and suppose we were, after a ceremony of 
swearing them, and perhaps after prayer, or 
a grave and dignified address to them upon 
the duty that lay before them, to place 
each of these juries in comfortable quarters 
for a few days, and isolated from the world, 
to choose its legislator. They could hear, 
in public, under a time limit, the addresses 
of such candidates as had presented them- 
selves, and they could receive, under a 
limit of length, and with proper precau- 
tions for publicity, such documents as the 
candidates chose to submit. They could, 
also, in public, put any questions they 
chose to the candidates, to elucidate their 
intentions or their antecedents; and they 
might, at any stage, decide unanimously to 
hear no more of, and to dismiss, this or 
that candidate who encumbered their de- 
liberations. (This latter would be an effec- 
tual way of suppressing the candidature of 
cranks, and of half-witted and merely 
symbolical persons.) The jury, between 
and after their interrogations and audiences, 
would withdraw from the public room to 
deliberate in privacy. Their deliberations, 
which, of course, would be frank and con- 
versational to a degree impossible under 
any other conditions, and free from the 
dodges of the expert vote-manipulator 
altogether, would, for example, in the case 
of several candidates of the same or similar 
political colors, do away with the absurdity 
of the split vote. The men of the same hue 
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could settle that among themselves before 
contributing to a final decision. 

This Jury might have certain powers of 
inquest. Provision might be made for 
pleas against particular candidates; private 
individuals or the advocates of vigilance 
societies might appear against any particu- 
lar candidate, and submit the facts about 
any doubtful affair, financial or otherwise, 
in which that candidate had been involved. 
Witnesses might be called and heard on any 
question of fact, and the implicated candi- 
date would explain his conduct. And, at 
any stage, the Jury might stop proceedings 
and report its selection for the vacant post. 
Then, at the expiration of a reasonable 
period, a year perhaps, or three years, or 
seven years, another Jury might be sum- 
moned to decide whether the sitting mem- 
ber should continue in office unchallenged 
or be subjected to a fresh contest. . . . 

This suggestion is advanced here, in this 
concrete form, merely to show the sort of 
thing that might be done; it is one sample 
suggestion, one of a great number of pos- 
sible schemes of Election by Jury. But, 
even in this state of crude suggestion, it is 
submitted that it does serve to show the 
practicability of a method of election more 
deliberate and thorough, more dignified, 
more calculated to impress the new gener- 
ation with a sense of the gravity of the 
public choice, and infinitely more likely 
to give us good rulers, than the present 
method; and that it would do so without 
sacrificing any essential good quality what- 
ever inherent in the Democratic Idea.* 

The necessity either of raising the qual- 
ity of representative bodies or of replacing 
them, not only in administration, but in 
legislation by bureaucracies of officials ap- 
pointed by elected or hereditary rulers, is 
one that presses on all thoughtful men, 
and is by no means an academic question 
needed to round off this New Republican 
theory. The necessity becomes more urgent 
every day, as scientific and economic de- 
velopments raise first one affair and then 
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another to the level of public or quasi- 
public functions. In the last century, 
locomotion, lighting, heating, education, 
forced themselves upon public control or 
public management; and now with the 
development of Trusts, a whole host of busi- 
nesses that were once the affair of com- 
peting private concerns claim the same at- 
tention. Government by hustings, bawl- 
ing, newspaper clamor and ward organiza- 
tion is more perilous every day, and more 
impotent; and, unless we are prepared to 
see a government de facto of rich business 
organizers override the government de jure, 
or to relapse upon a practical oligarchy of 
officials, an oligarchy that will certainly 
decline in efficiency in a generation or so, 
we must set ourselves most earnestly to 
this problem of improving representative 
methods. It is in the direction of the sub- 
stitution of the Jury method for a general 
poll that the only practicable line of im- 
provement known to the present writer 
seems to lie, and until it has been tried it 
cannot be conceded that democratic gov- 
ernment has been tried and exhaustively 
proved inadequate to the complex needs of 
the modern state. 

So much for the question of administra- 
tion. We come now to a second need in 
the modern state if it is to get the best 
result from the citizens born into it, and 
that is the need of honors and privileges to 
reward and enhance services and excep- 
tional personal qualities, and so to stir 
and ennoble that emulation which is the 
most useful of human motives. In the 
United States, titles are prohibited by the 
constitution; in Great Britain, they go by 
prescription. But it is possible to imagine 
titles and privileges that are not hereditary, 
and that would be real symbols of human 
worth, entirely in accordance with the Re- 
publican idea. It is one of the stock 
charges against Republicanism that success 
in America is either political or financial. 
In England, in addition, success is also 
social; and there is, one must admit, a 


* There are excellent possibilities, both in the United States and in Great Britain, of trying over such a 
method as this, and of introducing it tentatively and piecemeal. In Great Britain already there are quite 
different methods of election for Parliament existing side by side. In the Hythe division of Kent, for 








example, I vote by ballot with elaborate secrecy; in the University of London I declare my vote in a room- 
ful of people. The British University constituencies, or one of them, might very readily be used as a 
practical test of this Jury suggestion. There is nothing, I believe, in the Constitution of the United States 
to prevent any one State resorting to this characteristically Anglo-Saxon method of appointing its represent- 
atives in Congress. It is not only in political institutions that the method may be tried. Any societies or 
institutions that have to send delegates to aconference, or meeting, might very easily bring this conception 
to a practical test. 
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sort of recognition accorded to intellectual 
achievement, which some American scien- 
tific men have found reason to envy. In 
America, of course, just as in Great Britain, 
there exists that very enviable distinction, 
the honorary degree of a university, but 
in America it is tainted. by the freedom 
with which bogus universities can be organ- 
ized, and by the unchallenged assumptions 
of quacks. In Great Britain, the honorary 
degree of a university, in spite of the fact 
that it goes almost as a matter of course 
to every casual Prince, is a highly desirable 
recognition of public services. Beyond 
this, there are certain British distinctions 


‘that might very advantageously be paral- 


leled in America, the Fellowship of the 
Royal Society, for example, and that really 
very fine honor, as yet untainted by the 
class of men who tout for baronetcies 
and peerages, the Privy Council. 

There are certain points in this question 
In the 
first place, honars and titles need not be hered- 


that are too often overlooked. 


itary, in the second, they need not becon- 


Served by the political administration, and, in 


the third, they are not only—as the French 
Legion of Honor shows—entirely com- 
patible with, but they are a necessary com- 
plement to, the Republican Idea. 

The bad results of entrusting honors to 
the government are equally obvious in 
France and Great Britain. They are pre- 
dominantly given, quite naturally, for po- 
litical services, because they are given by 
politicians too absorbed to be aware of men 
outside the political world. In _ Great 
Britain, the process is modified, rather than 
improved, by what one knows as court in- 
fluence. And, in spite of the real and sus- 
tained efficiency of the Royal Society in dis- 
tinguishing meritorious scientific workers, 
the French Academy, which has long been 
captured by aristocratic dilettanti, and the 
English Royal Academy of Arts, demon- 
strate the essential defects and dangers of a 
body which fills its own gaps. But there 
is no reason why a national system of hon- 
ors and titles should not be worked upon a 
quite new basis, suggested by these various 
considerations. Let us, simply for tangible- 
ness, put the thing as a concrete plan for 
the reader’s consideration. 

There might, for example, be a lowest 
stage which would include—as the English 
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knighthood once included—almost every 
citizen capable of initiative, all the uni- 
versity graduates, all the men qualified to 
practise the responsible professions, ali 
qualified teachers, all the men in the army 
and navy promoted to a certain rank, all 
seamen qualified to navigate a vessel, all 
the ministers recognized by properly or- 
ganized religious bodies, all public officials 
exercising command; 
izations might nominate a certain propor- 
tion of their staffs; and organized trade- 
unions, with any claim to skill, a certain 


quasi-public organ- 


proportion of their men—their ‘‘decent’’ 
men—and every artist or writer who could 
submit a passable diploma work; it would 
be, in fact, a mark set upon every man or 
woman who was qualified to do something, or 
who had done something, as distinguished 
from the man who had done nothing in the 
world-——the mere, common, unenterprising, 
It might carry many little 
privileges in public matters. And the next 


esurient man. 


rank might easily be drawn, in a variety of 
ways, from this class. In a modern 
democratic state there should be many 
fountains of honor. That is a necessity 
upon which one cannot insist too much. 
There must be no court, no gang, no tra- 
ditional inalterable tribunal. Local legisla- 
tive bodies—for example: in America, state 
legislatures, and, in England, county coun- 
cils—might confer rank on a limited number 
of men or women yearly; juries, drawn from 
certain special constituencies, from the roll 
of the medical profession, for example, or 
from the army, might assemble periodically 
to nominate their professional best; the 
foreign or colonial office might confer re- 
cognition for political services; the uni- 
versity governing-bodies might be entrusted 
with the power—just as in the Middle 
Ages many great men could confer knight- 


hood. From among these distinguished 
gentlemen of the s:cond grade, still higher 


ranks might be drawn. Local juries might 
select a local chief dignitary as their earl, 
let us say, from among the resident men of 
rank; and there is no reason why certain 
great constituencies, the medical men, the 
engineers, should not specify one or two men 
as their professional leaders, their dukes. 
There are many occasions of local impor- 
tance when an honorable figurehead is 
needed. The British fall back on the local 
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hereditary peer or invite a prince, too often 
some poor creature great only by conven- 
tion—and what the Americans do I do not 
know, unless they use a Boss. There are 
many occasions of something more than cere- 
monial importance when a responsible man 
publicly honored and publicly known, and 
not a professional politician, is of the ut- 
most convenience. And there are endless 
affairs, lists, gatherings, when the only 
alternative to rank is scramble. For my 
own part, I would not draw the line at 
such minor occasions for precedence. A 
Second Chamber is an essential part of the 
political scheme of all the English-speaking 
communities, and almost always it is in- 
tended to present stabler interests and a 
smaller and more selected constituency than 
the lower house. From such a life no- 
bility as I have sketched a Second Chamber 
could be drawn, much as the Irish represent- 
ative peers in the House of Lords are drawn 
from the general peerage of Ireland. It 
would be far less party-bound and far less 
mercenary than the American Senate, and 
far more intelligent and capable than the 
British House of Lords. And either of 
these bodies could be brought under a pro- 
cess of deliberate conversion in this direc- 
tion with scarcely any revolutionary shock 
at all.* 

This crude sketch of a possible scheme 
of honor and privilege will, at any rate, 
show that in this matter, as in the matter 
of political control, the alternative of the 
British system or the American system does 
not exhaust human possibilities. There 
is also the Twentieth Century System, 
which we New Republicans have to dis- 
cover and discuss and bring to the test of 
experience. And, for the sake of the edu- 
cation of our children, which is the cardi- 
nal business of our lives, we must refuse 
all convenient legal fictions and underhand 
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ways, and see to it that the system is as true 
to the reality of life and to right and justice 
as we can, in our light and generation, make 
it. The child must learn, not only from 
preacher and parent and book, but from 


the whole frame and order of life about it, © 


that truth and sound living and service are 
the only trustworthy ways to either honor 
or power, and that, save for the unavoidable 
accidents of life, they are very certain ways. 
And then he will have a fair chance to 
grow up, neither a smart and hustling cheat 
—for the American at his worst is no more 
and no less than that—nor a sluggish, dis- 
ingenuous snob—as the Briton too often 
becomes—but a proud, ambitious, clean- 
handed and capable man. 





VIII.—LOVE AND THE CULTIVATION OF 
THE IMAGINATION. 


In the closing years of the school period 
comes the dawn of the process of adoles- 
cence, and the simple egotism, the egotis- 
tical affections of the child begin to be 
troubled by new interests, new, vague im- 
pulses and presently by a flood of as yet 
formless emotions. The race, the species, 
is claiming the individual, endeavoring to 
secure the individual for its greater ends. 
In the space of a few years the almost sex- 
less boy and girl have become consciously 
sexual, are troubled by the still mysterious 
possibilities of love, are stirred to discon- 
tent and adventure, are reaching out im- 
aginatively or actively toward what is at 
last the recommencement of things, the 
essential fact in the perennial reshaping of 
the order of the world. This is, indeed, 
something of a second birth. At its be- 
ginning, the child we have known begins to 
recede, the new individuality gathers itself 
together with a sort of shy jealousy, and 
withdraws from the confident intimacy of 


*In the case of the House of Lords, for example, the process of contersion might begin by extending the 














Scotch and Irish system to England, and substituting a lesser number of representative peers for the exist- 
ing English peerage. Then it would merely revive a question that was already under discussion in middle 
Victorian times, to create non-hereditary peerages in the three kingdoms. The several Privy Councils 
might next be added to the three national constituencies by which and from which the representative peers 
were appointed, and then advisory boards might be called from the various universities and organized 
professions and from authoritative colonial bodies to recommend men to be added to the voting peerage. 
Life peers already exist. The lords spiritual are representative life peers, they are the senior bishops, and 
they are appointed to represent a corporation, the Established Church. So a generally non-hereditary 
functional nobility might come into being without any violent break with the present condition of things. 
The conversion of the American Senate would be a more difficult matter, because the method of appoint- 
ment of Senators is more stereotyped altogether, and, since 1800, unhappily, quite bound up with the 
political party system. The Senate is not a body of varied and fluctuating origins into which new elements 
can be quietly inserted. An English writer cannot estimate how dear the sacred brace of Senators for each 
state may or may not be tothe American heart. But the possibility of Congress delegating the power to 
appoint additional Senators to certain non-political bodies 1s at least thinkable as the beginning of a move- 
ment that would come at last into parallelism with that in the British Empire. 
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childhood into a secret seclusion; all par- 
ents know of that loss; at its end we have 
an adult, formed and determinate, for 
whom, indeed, the drama and conflict of 
life is still only beginning, but who is, never- 
theless, in a very serious sense, finished and 
made. The quaint, lovable, larval, human 
being has passed then into the full imago, 
before whom there is no further change in 
kind, save age and decay. 

This development of the sexual being, of 
personal dreams and the adult imagination, 
is already commencing in the early teens. 
It goes on through all the later phases of 
the educational process, and it ends, or 
rather it is transformed by insensible de- 
grees into the personal realities of adult life. 

Now this second birth within the body 
of the first differs in many fundamental as- 
pects from that first. The first birth and 
the body abound in inevitable things; for 
example, features, gestures, aptitudes, 
complexions and colors are inherited be- 
yond any power of perversion, but the 
second birth is the unfolding, not of shaped 
and settled things, but of possibilities, of 
extraordinarily plastic mental faculties. No 
doubt, there are, in each developing indi- 
vidual, dispositions toward this and that, 
tendencies, a bias in the texture this way 
or that, but the form of it all is extraordi- 
narily a matter of suggestion, influence, de- 
liberate and accidental molding forces. 
The universal Will to live is there, peeping 
out ‘at first in little curiosities, inquiries, 
sudden disgusts, sudden fancies, the stum- 
bling, slow realization that for this in a 
mysteriously predominant way we live, and 
growing stronger, growing presently in the 
great multitude of cases to passionate pref- 
erences and powerful desires. This flow of 
sex comes like a great river athwart the 
plain of our personal and egotistic schemes, 
a great river with its rapids, with its deep 
and silent places, a river of uncertain 
droughts, a river of overwhelming floods, a 
river no one who would escape drowning 
may afford to ignore. Moreover, it is the 
very axis and creator of our world valley, 
the source of all our power in life, and the 
irrigator of all things. In the microcosm 
of each individual, as in the microcosm of 
the race, this flood is a cardinal problem. 

And from its very nature this is a discus- 
sion of especial difficulty, because it touches 
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all of us—except for a few peculiar souls— 
so intimately and so disturbingly. I had 
proposed to call this paper ‘*Sex and the 
Imagination,’’ and then I had a sudden 
vision of the thing that happens. The 
vision presented a casual reader, seated in 
a library, turning over books and maga- 
zines, and casting much excellent wisdom 
aside, and then suddenly, as it were, wa- 
king up at that title, arrested, displaying a 
furtive alertness, reading, flushed and eager, 
nosing through the article. That, in 
a Vignette, is the trouble in all this discus- 
-! But we are 





sion. Were we angels 
not angels; we are all involved. If we are 
young, we are deep in it, whether we would 
have it so or not. If we are old, even if 
we are quite old, our memories still stretch 
out,—living, sensitive threads from our 
tender vanity to the great trouble. De- 
tachment is impossible. The nearest we 
can get to detachment is to recognize that. 

About this question the tragic, comic web 
of human absurdity thickens to its closest. 
When has there ever been a lucid view, 
or ever will be, of this great business? 
Here is the common madness of our species, 
here is all a tissue of tine unreasonableness 
—to which, no doubt, we are in the present 
paper infinitesimally adding. One has, as 
it were, a vision of an infinitude of pre- 
posterous proceedings; great, fat, wheez- 
ing, strigilated Roman emperors: neat ,Pa- 
risian gentlemen of the latest cult: the good 
St. Anthony, rolling on his thorns; and the 
piously obscene Durtal, undergoing his ex- 
emplary temptations; Mahomet and Brig- 
ham Young, receiving supplementary revela- 
tions: grim men, blabbing secrets to school- 
girls; enamored errand-boys; amorous old 
women; debauchees, dreaming themselves 
thoroughly sensible men, and going about 
their queer proceedings with quite insane 
solemnity; beautiful, witless young persons, 
dressed in the most amazing things, all 
down the vista of history; a vision of fair 
women, looking their conscious queenliest ; 
sentimentalists, crawling about every aspect, 
and leaving tracks like snails; flushed 
young blockheads, telling the world ‘‘all 
about women;”’ intrigue, folly—you have 
as much of it as one pen may condense in 
old Burton’s Anatomy—and through it all 
a vast multitude of decent, respectable 
bodies, pretending to have quite solved the 
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problem—until one day, almost shock- 
ingly, you get the secret from a careless 
something glancing out of their eyes. 
Most preposterous of all, for some reason, 
is a figure—one is maliciously disposed to 
present it as feminine and a little unattract- 
ive, galoshed for preference, and saying, 
in a voice of cultivated flatness: ‘‘ Why 
cannot we be perfectly plain and sensible 
and speak quite frankly about this mat- 
ter?’’ The answer to which, one conceives, 
would be near the last conclusions of phi- 
losophy. 

So much seethes about the plain discus- 
sion of the question of sexual institutions. 
One echoes the intelligent inquiry of that 
quite imaginary, libelously conceived lady 
in galoshes with a smile and a sigh. 

As well might she ask: ‘‘ Why shouldn’t 
I keep my sandwiches in the Ark of the 
Covenant? There’s room!”’ 

‘‘Of course, there’sroom,’’ one answers, 
As things are, madam, it is 
for one 


*“but—— 
inadvisable to try. You see 
thing—people are so peculiar. The quantity 
of loose stones in this neighborhood . si 

The predominant feeling about the dis- 
cussion of these things is, to speak frankly, 
fear. We know, very many of us, that 
our present state has many evil aspects, 
seems unjust and wasteful of human happi- 
ness, is full of secret and horrible dangers, 
abounding in cruelties and painful things, 
that our system of sanctions and prohibi- 
tions is wickedly venial, pressing far more 
gravely on the poor than on the rich, and 





that it is enormously sapped by sentimen- 
talities of various sorts, and undermined and 
qualified by secret cults; it is a clogged 
and ill-made and dishonest machine, but we 
have a dread, in part instinctive, in part 
no doubt the suggestion of our upbringing 
and atmosphere, of any -rash alterations, 
of any really free examination of its con- 
stitution. We are not sure or satistied where 
that process of examination may not take 
us; many more people can take machines 
to pieces than can put them together again. 
Mr. Grant Allen used to call our current 
prohibitions**Taboos.’’ Well, the fact is, in 
these matters there is something that is 
probably an instinct, but at any rate a 
deeply felt necessity for Taboos. We know 
perhaps that our Taboos were not devised 
on absolutely reasonable grounds, but we 
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are afraid of just how many may not col- 
lapse before a purely reasonable inquiry 
We are afraid of thinking quite freely, even 
in private. We doubt whether it is wise 
to begin, though only in the study and 
alone. 

‘‘Why should we @ sw. 6 TWiRy 
should we not——?’’ And the thought 
of a public discussion without limitations 
by a hasty myriad untrained to think, does 
indeed raise an image of consequences best 
phrased perhaps by that fine, indefinite 
phrase, ‘ta moral chaos.’’ These people 
who are for the free, frank and open discus- 
sion, assume so much; they either intend a 
sham with foregone conclusions, or they 
have not thought of all sorts of things in- 
herent in the natural silliness of man. 

On the whole, I think a man or woman 
who is no longer a fabric of pure emotion 
may, if there is indeed the passion for truth 
and the clear sight of things to justify 
research, venture upon this sinister-seeming 
wilderness of speculation; and, I think that 
it is very probable the courageous, persistent 
explorer will end at last not so very remote 
from the starting-point, but above it, as it 
were, on a crest that will give a wider view, 
reaching over many things that now confine 
the lower vision. But there are perilous 
paths, it must always be remembered. This is 
no public playground. One may distrust 
the conventional code, and one may leave 
it in thought, long before one is justified 
in leaving it, either in expressed opinion or 
in act. We are social animals; we cannot 
live alone; manifestly from the nature of 
the question, here, at any rate, we must 
associate and group. For all who find 
the accepted rightfulness not good enough 
or clear enough for them, there is the chance 
of an ironical destiny. We must look well 
to our company, as we come out of the city 
of the common practise and kick its dust 
from our superior soles. Because a man 
does not find the law pure justice, that is 
no reason why he should take his gold to 
a thieves’ kitchen; because he does not 
think the city a sanitary place, why he 
should pitch his tent on a dust-heap amidst 
pariah dogs. Because we criticize the old 
limitations, that does not bind us to the 
creed of unfettered liberty. I very much 
doubt if, when at last the days for the 
same complete discussion of our sexual 
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problems come, it will give us anything at 
all in the way of ‘‘liberty,’’ as most people 
understand that word. In the place of the 
rusty old manacles, the chain and shot, 
the iron yoke, cruel, ill-fitting, violent im- 
plements from which it was yet possible 
to wriggle and escape to outlawry, it may 
be the world will discover only a complete 
restriction, will develop a scheme of neat 
gyves, light, but quite efiicient, beautifully 
adaptable to the wrists and ankles, never 
chafing, never oppressing, slipped on and 
worn until, at last, like the mask of the 
Happy Hypocrite, they mold the wearer to 
their own identity, but which, for all that, 
are—gyves. 

Let us glance for a moment or so now, in 
the most tentative fashion, at some of the 
data for this inquiry, and then revert from 
this excursion into general theory to our 
more immediate business, to the manner in 
which our civilized community at present 
affects the emotional initiation of youth. 

The intellectual trouble in the matter, as 
it presents itself to me, comes in upon this, 
that the question does not lie in one plane. 
So many discussions ignore this fact and 
deal with it on one plane only. For ex- 
ample, we may take the whole business on 
the plane of the medical man, ignoring all 
other considerations. On that plane, it 
would probably be almost easy to reason 
out a working’ system. It never has been 
done by the medical profession as a whole, 
which is fairly understandable, or by any 
group of medical men, which is the more 
surprising; but it would be an extremely 





interesting thing to have done, and a ma- 
terial contribution to the sane discussion of 
this problem. It would not solve it, but 
it would illuminate certain aspects. Let 
the mere physiological problem be taken. 
We want healthy children and the best we 
can get. Let the medical man devise his 
scheme primarily for that. Understand, 
we are shutting our eyes to every other 
consideration but physical or quasi-phys- 
ical ones. Imagine the thing done, for 
example, by a Mr. Francis Galton, who 
had an absolutely open mind upon all other 
questions. Some form of polygamy, mar- 
riage of the most transient description, 
with reproduction barred to specified types. 
would probably come from such a specula- 
(To be 
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tion. But, in addition, a number of people 
who can have only a few children or none 
are nevertheless not adapted physiologically 
for celibacy. Conceive the medical man 
working that problem out upon purely ma- 
terialistic lines, and with an eye to all phys- 
iological and pathological peculiarities. 
The Tasmanians (now extinct) seem to have 
been somewhere near the probable result. 
Then, let us take one step up to a second 
stage of consideration, remaining still ma- 
terialistic, and with the medical man still as 
our only guide. We want the children to 
grow up healthy; we want them to be taken 
care of. This means homes—homes of some 
sort. That may not abolish polygamy, but 
it will qualify it; it will certainly abolish 
any approach to promiscuity that was pos- 
sible at the lowest stage; it will enhance 
the importance of motherhood, and impose 
a number of limits upon the sexual free- 
doms of men and women. People who 
have become parents, at any rate, must be 
tied to the children and one another. We 
come at once to much more definite mar- 
riage, to an organized family of some sort, 
be it only Plato’s state community or some- 
thing after the Oneida pattern, with a sys- 
tem of guarantees and responsibilities. 
Let us add that we want the children to go 
through a serious educational process, and 
we find at once still further limitations 
coming in. We discover at once the ne- 
cessity of deferring experience, of pushing 
back adolescence, of avoiding precocious 
stimulation, with its consequent arrest of 
growth. We are already face to face with 
an enlarged case for decency, for a system 
of suppressions and of complicated Taboos. 
Directly we let our thoughts pass out of 
this physical plane, and rise so high as to 
consider the concurrent emotions—and, I 
suppose, to a large number of people these 
are at least as important as the physical 
aspects—we come to pride, we come to 
preference and jealousy; and so soon as we 
bring these to bear upon our physical 
scheme, crumpling and fissures begin. The 
complications have multiplied enormously. 
More especially that little trouble of prefer- 
ences. These emotions we may educate in- 
deed, but not altogether. Neither pride 
nor preference, nor jealousy, should be tam- 
pered with lightly. 
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ELLY, foreman of Extra Gang Number 
Three, was smoking his after-dinner 
pipe with the calm repose which the con- 
sciousness of duty well performed bestows. 
Nature had engendered a lapse of memory 
directly beneath the Company’s line, and 
Mr. Kelly’s efforts had supplied the def- 
icit, although, of course, not in single- 
handed endeavor. The presence of a train 
of construction- and boarding-cars standing 
on a temporary track, with a snarl of Ital- 
ian laborers grouped beneath the shade of 
two stately hemlocks, conveyed the impres- 
sion of subordinate cooperation in the work. 
The undertaking just successfully concluded 
had proven no sinecure. It had cost an 
indeterminate amount of brawn, perspira- 
tion and classic profanity on the part of 
the contingent devoted to the consumption 
of macaroni and garlic. 

To this summary must be added several 
tons of old steel rails, many bridge-sleepers, 
an odd eight thousand car-loads of gravel, 
and, incidentally, an even fifty piles; inci- 
dentally, because these last had been intro- 
duced prior to Kelly’s assumption of charge, 
and had proven a futile outlay, disappear- 
ing in the boggy medium as effectually as 
did Korah and his band of dissentients, in 
the days of Moses. 





Hume, pile-driver boss, in protest against 
his employment of pile-driving—a method 
obviously impotent—had laconically _ re- 
marked: ‘‘A driver’s no more use here than 
Jest rig a derrick, 
and they’ll 
we have to 
order to 





a whistle on a cyclone. 
to stand them piles on end, 
sink fast As it is, 
anchor the last one at night, in 
find top end next morning. 

The force of this reasoning so impressed 
Superintendent of Construction Lomax, 
that he withdrew the pile-driver, and sub- 
stituted Kelly’s outfit, reenforced by a 
gravgl-train, with the following result, after 
an interval of two months following the 
advent of the latter on the scene, as em- 
bodied in the foreman’s report to his supe- 
rior: ‘‘Sink-hole filled. Tested to-day 
with two moguls buckled together. Run 
hole ten times, and no sag. Solid as gran- 


enough. 


ite. Please call my cars in for cleaning. 
Very crumby. Kelly.’’ 

To which Lomax replied: ‘* Yours, re- 
porting closing of sink-hole, at hand. 


Trains will run hole at full speed, beginning 
Am sending you to assist Mc- 

Way freight will pick 
your cars with you, as 
Can’t put out of 
A few lice are 


to-morrow. 
Cue at Lombard. 
up. Take 

Gang Two is crowded. 


you 


service for reason assigned. 





os 


a good thing — incentive-like. Spike 
switch. Lomax.’’ 

A sink-hole presents to the railroad mind 
a problem as vexatious as that offered the 
medical fraternity by some subtle and in- 
sidious malady. The existence of these 
treacherous spots beneath the road-bed sub- 
ject the safety of trains to constant menace ; 
a resultant sag may be accompanied, condi- 
tions being favorable, by consequences as 
dire as those attending the precipitation of 
a washout. 

In many instances, such areas have been 
traversed for years without evincing any 
sign of depression; whereas, the introduc- 
tion of additional ballast or heavier rolling- 
stock, will be followed by yielding symp- 
toms and the sloughing seams which denote 
the presence of quagmire. 

In this case, to remedy which required 
the endeavor of Mr. Kelly and his Latin 
allies during the period of the two long 
summer months, the dormant attitude of 
the Vernon sink-hole had first assumed vital 
properties on receiving a few dumpings 
of ballast. 

Roadmaster Landors at once ordered 
more gravel, and, under the weight of the 
round hundred car-loads with which he 
tried to fill it, the depression became more 
pronounced. Another hundred aligned a 
ragged crack on either side of the right 
of way, and the second day’s graveling 
brought water to the surface. Then, as 
previously related, came the pile-driver, to 
be succeeded in turn by the indomitable 
Kelly and his cohorts. Said the former 
to Lomax: ‘‘Give me enough bridge-tim- 
ber, and I’ll trestle her down through to 
hell!’ But Lomax, who held agnostic 
theories, responded: ‘‘I want something 
better than an imaginary base, when it 
comes to trestling; but I'll send you some 
old timbers, and two or three cars o’ scrap 
steel. You’ll have Plummer Hill to draw 
on for gravel, and the chance of a lifetime 
to make a record.”’ 

So, happy in the sanguine conviction of 
a repute attained, Mr. Kelly now occupied 
the bench in front of the tiny telegraph- 
box, and held commune with placid 
wreathes of smokp. 

It was Sunday, and wash-day in Italy, 
as a line of garments hung on the fence to 
dry attested. The foreman comprehended 
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the array of yellow, faded blue and dingy 
white, at a glance, and his mind reverted 
to the terms of Lomax’s deposition, received 
earlier inthe day. He shifted his position 
uneasily and swore softly in a copiously pic- 
turesque phraseology. 

‘‘A few!’’ he muttered. ‘‘Sufferin’ Me- 
ginnis! I wonder how many frogs there 
was in Egypt. Say, Barney!’’ he called 
to the operator within. ‘‘Goin’ to leave 
you, ye know.’’ 

The individual addressed emerged from 
his cubby-hole, yawning sleepily. He 
was a mere boy, slender and stooping, the 
pallor of his face accentuated by a spread 
of freckles that seem the natural adornment 
to hair of radiant hue. 

Viewed even with a favorable bias, the 
personality of Barney Quest was not of the 
sort to inspire admiration, and the thick 
glasses, behind which his eyes constantly 
blinked and watered, imparted to the in- 
significant, ugly features an effect almost 
grotesque. 

‘‘Wish’t I was goin’ wit’ ye,’’ he re- 
marked. 

‘‘I wish you was, Barney; an’ if I get 
a chance to put in my oar for you, I'll try 
an’ pull you over to Lombard. Course, I 
don’t know how it will be, for it’s McCue’s 
camp, an’, anyway, you might get some- 
thin’ better. You're a good man, Barney, 
a blame faithful man, an’ I'll bet the Com- 
pany appreciates your work. They’ve been 
haling you with train-orders night-times 
when they had no business to. They ought 
to appreciate it. Most probably, you'll 
git promoted.’’ 

‘*That’s Marvin,’’ responded the boy. 
‘*Marvin, th’ third-trick despatcher. I'm 
always glad to git up any time o’ night for 
Marvin. He said I helped him out. You 
remember, I told you about it.’ 

‘*Yep,’’ assented Kelly. 

‘‘He says: ‘S. K., ye helped me out great 
that time! Keep th’ pillers out o’ yer 
ears so I kin catch ye readily if I need ye.’ 
He said that t? me. I'd like t’ see that 
man, jest once.”’ 

‘‘He ain’t much to look at,’’ replied 
Kelly. ‘‘Kind o’ bald-headed, an’ got a 
harsh manner o’ speaking. Train-men say 
he’s harder’n Old Man Jewett.”’ 

‘*Th’ Superintendent, ’’ qualified Barney. 
‘‘T seen him once, when Number Six 
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stopped for orders. Conductor said it was 
him, an’ made me rattled. My eyes went 
crooked all t’ once, an’ I hed t’ pin me 
nose to the manifold, so as t’ write, an’ 
when they went out I heard Jewett say to 
Crugom: ‘Can‘t thet feller see?’ ”’ 

‘*Why don’t you ask ’em what they are 
goin’ to do with you?’’ inquired Kelly. 

‘‘T don't like to. I s'pose. they know 
their business. They oughtto. I’ve been 
‘pointed here, an’ here I stay until relieved. 
They may mean t’ keep this office open, an’ 
I ain’t lookin’ for a snub askin’ foolish 
questions. ”’ 

‘Suit yourself,’’ replied the foreman, 
**but, if I was in your place, I’d ask Mar- 
vin about it. Maybe he’s forgotten all 
about you.’’ 

‘*He wouldn't do thet, I know; but 
p’raps I better ask him when he comes on 
t’night.’’ 

‘*T would,’’ advised Kelly. ‘‘An’ you 
can tell him I said you was all right. You 
see, Barney, it don’t look exactly like the 
office is a fixture, cause I’ve got orders to 
spike th’ switch, an’ they're goin’ t’ run 
‘em by, full speed.’ 

‘*That ain’t my business,’’ persisted the 
boy. 

‘*You’re right, ’tain’t,”’ 
urbane foreman. 

However, despite his simulated reliance 
on the manual of official etiquette, the 
operator watched the departure of Kelly’s 
force with a dubious look. 

‘*Good-by, Barney !’’ called the foreman, 
as the way freight, enriched by Kelly’s 
two-storied ‘‘cyclones’’ as a caudal adjunct, 
drew slowly away from the diminutive 
house. “‘Hope you'll enjoy yourself. 
Say, you remind me of Napoleon’s rear- 
guard. Tell ye, if I was in your place, I’d 
rope in that shanty. Kind o’ think we’re 
leaving some camp-followers, and they’re 
apt to be hungry, you know. So long!”’ 

Two hours later, while Barney was en- 
joying his supper at the farm-house where 
he boarded, Bates, the lineman, whirled 
into view on his velocipede. He alighted 
at the operator’s box, selected a pair of 
pliers from his kit, promptly climbed the 
pole nearest the shanty, cut the house-wire, 
closed the contact, descended and, entering 
the box, proceeded to detach keys, sounder 
and switch-board from their appointed 


admitted the 





places. The process of elimination had just 
reached a complete stage when Barney en- 
tered and surveyed the intruder and _ his 
work with an expression of dismay. 

‘*Hello!’? he exclaimed. ‘‘What you 
doin’?’’ 

‘*Cleaning up,’’ responded Bates, cheer- 
fully. ‘‘I was at Vernon ‘tending to some 
work, an’ thought I’d spin down here an’ 
kill two birds. What’s your job here? 
Watching the hole?’’ 

‘*No, I’m the operator. This office 
ain’t closed yet,’’ said Barney, with doubt- 
ful inflection. 

‘*Oh, yes, ’tis,’’ rejoined Bates. ‘* Wam- 
bold wired me yesterday to lift the equip- 
ment. Say, you'll have to ship these bat- 
teries to me. I can’t carry ’em on the 
speeder. The rest of it I’ll take.’’ 

‘*But,’’ protested the boy, ‘‘I ain’t got 
any instructions, and how kin I get ‘em 
with the connection broke?’ 

‘*Probably on the way, now,’’ suggested 
the lineman, - reassuringly; and, after a 
moment’s hesitation: ‘‘Well, anyhow, if 
you don’t know it, I s’pose I might as well 
tell you, first as last, that you're flung.”’ 

‘*Flung?’’ repeated Barney, in a dazed 
tone. 

‘*Discharged, you know. 
they might have notified you. 

Barney leaned against the wall. 

‘*Wha’ for?’’ he quavered. 

‘‘Eyesight, I heard,’’ responded Bates. 
‘*Got sort o’ dim lamps, ain’t you?’’ 

‘*TI’m a little near, but I wouldn’t think 
that *ud count ‘gainst me, if I do my 
work.”’ 

‘*Does, though, ’’ responded the lineman. 
‘*It’s Old Man Jewett’s doing, I believe. 
He told Wambold to dispense with you. 
Said the Company could get plenty o’ men 
with good eyes.’’ 

Barney’s lips quivered, and the weak 
eyes winked behind the heavy prisms. 

‘‘I’ve worked hard at this job. Long 
days an’ sometimes half the night. You 
ask Mr. Marvin. He'll tell ye. He's 
called me up all hours to help him out.”’ 

‘‘T got nothing to do with it,’’ pro- 
tested Bates. ‘‘An’ neither has Wambold. 
Marvin couldn't help you. He can’t go 
against his superintendent’s orders.”’ 

‘*Kelly said I was all right,’’ continued 
Barney. ‘‘Kelly what had charge of the 
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work filling the sink-hole. 


t’ take me 


wit’ him. 


thought I might get promoted.’’ 


‘*T don’t doubt it, 
but it’s the old story 
roll—and they'll let 


tense ornone 
at all. Don’t 
take it to 
heart. It 
ain't much 
of a job, 
anyway.’’ 


eae) ee 
good job to 
me. The 


best I ever 
had. It’s 
hard for me 
to get a job 
*count o’ my 
eyes. A 
wouldn’t 
think they’d 
can me this 
way, Mr. 
Bates. ”’ 

‘* Welt: 
they might 
place you 
yet,’’ re- 
marked 
Bates, en- 
couragingly. 
‘‘T must be 
going. If 
you want me 
to, I'll ask 
Wambold to 
take it up.”’ 

Bates was 
looking back 
from his seat 
on the ve- 
hicle. 

‘*T wish’t 
you would!” 


called Barney. 
‘*All right!’’ sang 
with the hum of the 


panying. 


Barney removed his 
the misty lenses with 
while the freckled features worked pathet- 


ically. 


and I’m sorry for you, 
—shortening the pay- 
a& man go on any pre- 
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out the lineman, 
velocipede accom- 
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Kelly wanted 


WHELP!’ 





PANTED JARVIS. 


FICTION. 


‘*T wish’t Kelly was here. 
He _ tell me what t’ do.”’ 

For a long time he sat 
watching the sun recede from view. Then, 
as dusk came, he remembered the routine 
duties that he had taken pleasure in per- 










































Kelly would 


the benéh, 


forming in 
the past. He 
debated the 
question of 
displaying 
the order- 
light, but 
readily ar- 
rived at a 
decision. 
‘*In case 
of doubt, al- 
ways take 
th’ safe 
course,*’ he 
said to him- 
self, quoting 
an empha- 
sized clause 
in the ru- 
brics, sup- 
plemented 
by an argu- 
mentative 
soliloquy, 
thus: ‘if 
Bates was 
off, an’ I 
ain't fired, 
I take a 
chance in 
not showin’ 
th’ light. If 
I am fired, 
I can’t lose 
nothin’ by 
showin’ it. 
Th’ Com- 
pany buys 
th’ oil.” 
Then he 


laced the lamp, with its reverse sides alter- 
| 


nating white and red, in position on the ex- 
tension-arm that signs ‘‘clear”’ or‘‘orders,”’ in 


an idiom quite familiar to railroad vogue. 


glasses and wiped 
a piece of tissue, 


Presently the up-mail passed, and, after 
an interval, a long, eastbound freight rum- 
bled by, the red tail-lights visible for a dis- 


tance of two miles down the track. 
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The evening was sultry, precursory to 
storm. Mosquitoes were abundantly in 
evidence, and the dismal song of frogs, 
familiar to Barney’s ears, came from the 
neighboring marsh. 

About nine o’clock, the fast mail, with 
a clear run of forty miles behind it, and a 
stretch of twenty-five more to cover before 
its next stop, swung by, with a roar that 
shook the operator’s little coep. 

The storm—a tempest of wind and rain 

-came in the wake of the’ train. 

Barney closed and bolted the door, and 
was soon in his cot, secured by hooped 
netting against the ravages of winged 
marauders. 


Marvin, despatcher at Caledonia, the di- 
vision headquarters, had _ charted the 
course of the ‘‘Knight Templar Special, ’’ 
across his division, and was giving the sit- 
uation a last scrutinizing survey, while Or- 
rand, the conductor, lantern in hand, stood 
waiting for his final orders. 

A ‘‘special’’ is not subject to time-card 
restrictions, and, therefore, the movement 
of such a train over a single-track line is 
significant of close calculation, an excess 
of vigilance, and the nerve-strain incident 
to guiding a lawless intruder through ter- 
ritory governed by stringent aad arbitrary 
regulations. 

Marvin sat like one transfixed, the per- 
spiration dripping from his nose and chin, 
the cigar in his mouth, long since gone 
out, pointing toward the ceiling. 

The desultory click of the sounder, in 
combination with the big sheet lying before 
him, conveyed to Marvin’s mind a picture 
of the long lane dotted by trains that must 
be on side-tracks, miles from their present 
occupation, at a certain moment, or the 
‘*Knight Templar Special’’ would pass into 
sensational newspaper history. 

Through the open windows came the 
steady patter of rain, varied with the 
throaty sob of the special’s engine, standing 
in the train-shed, and the hurried cough of 
a switch engine, shunting to and fro 
outside. 

A drenched call-boy bounced into the 
room, essaying an explanation concerning 
a brakeman he had failed to locate, but 
Marvin cut him short at the fifth word 
with: ‘*Take it to the yardmaster!”’ 


The clicking instrument told tersely of 
Number Twenty-six lying at Medora until 
the arrival of the special, but gave no word 
respecting the strident curses against luck 
in general and specials in particular in- 
dulged in by the tired crew, as it swallowed 
the delay and rolled into the siding; of a 
carefully arranged meeting-point for the 
special with train Number Four, limited, 
at Crete; and of a hold-order at Quan- 
trell, for Hanson’s eastbound extra—all of 
which in turn received Marvin’s acknowl- 
edging ‘‘O.K.’’ and signature. 

Concerning the last-named, the des- 
patcher spoke as he stripped the tissue 
from the clip, handing Orrand his cop- 
les :— 

‘*T figured on helping Hanson to Lafay- 
ette with a meet-order against you people. 
He’s got a train of race-horses, and we want 
to move ‘em along; but I missed him at 
Union, and he seems to be dragging, so I'll 
hang him up at Quantrell. The mail is 
in the double line from Highland Park. 
Here’s your clearance. The line’s yours to 
Crete. Go ahead!’’ 

The despatcher mopped his face, lit his 
cigar and turned to the operator opposite. 
‘*Now you! Get your finger on that sway- 
backed yard-boss at Transfer and ask him 
why, in Gabriel’s horn, he isn’t getting 
that stock extra together. Crew called 
an hour ago, and engine under steam. It’s 
a wonder Hadley wouldn’t look after his 
yard ! 

‘*Then jam that bunch of urgents into 
Tomblin’s office,’’ he continued, ‘tas fast 
as the wire’ll take it, and if a call-boy or 
a messenger flutters in here, throw him 
down the stairs. Don’t say a word to me 
for a straight hour, while I clear west-end 
track for this Templar outfit,’* and Marvin 
bent over the sheet, with a finger on the 
key. 

Jarvis, night-operator at Quantrell, was 
aman past middle age, endowed with su- 
perfluous flesh and a heart that the medical 
examiner,of an insurance company had de- 
clined to guarantee. 

He was in a perturbed state of mind 
when he received the order, reading: ‘*Con- 
ductor and engineer eastbound extra: 
Take siding at Quantrell and wait for Or- 
rand’s westbound special.’* Otherwise, 
he doubtless would have turned his 
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order-board instantly, as the regulations 
dictated he should do. 

It so happened that Connor, whose duty 
it was to attend to the manual work about 
the station, had not appeared, and his ab- 
sence necessitated the trucking, by the oper- 
ator, of heavy freight out of the rain. He 
returned from this unwonted exertion, 
breathless and irritated, in response to the 
telegraphic call. 

The order had been repeated, ‘*O.K.*d’’ 
and signed, and Jarvis was reaching for 
the order-board lever, when Connor, obvi- 
ousiy drunk, staggered in. 

Jarvis surveyed him, angrily. ‘‘Youspif- 
licated hog, you can just go home!’’ he said. 

Connor weaved uncertainly in the door- 
way, grinning stupidly. 

‘*Go home, I say!’’ 

The inebriate lurched across the little 
office and pitched forward on the operator's 
lap, his arms gripping Jarvis about the neck. 

‘*Don’t send me home, Jarve,’’ he 
pleaded, in maudlin entreaty. ‘*You 
know it’s my jobif youdo. You wouldn’t 
bite oif the hand that feeds my family, would 
you, Jarve?”’ 

‘‘Let go, you whelp!’’ panted Jarvis, 
struggling to break the other’s clasp. 

‘‘Jarve, good old Jarve!’’ leered Connor, 
appealingly, as he nestled closer. 

With an oath, the operator wrenched 
himself loose, and gained his feet, Connor 
sliding to the floor, where he rolled under 
the broad window-shelf, and after an in- 
effectual attempt to rise, sank into a 
drunken stupor. 

For a moment, Jarvis leaned heavily 
against the ticket-case, breathing stertor- 
ously. Then, choking and gasping, he 
groped blindly to the window, striving to 
reach the lever. He clutched spasmodically 
at the casing, swaying to and fro in the ago- 
nized effort, and, missing his grip, sank back 
into the chair, his head drooping forward 
on his breast, the nerveless hands hanging 
listlessly. The faulty heart had stopped. 

To the eastward, four miles, lay Lafay- 
ette Station. Beyond, twenty miles, Ver- 
non. Midway between Lafayette and Ver- 
non was the sink-hole, and there was 
Barney Quest, sleeping in his box. 

Hanson, conductor of the eastbound 
extra, sat in his caboose, watch in hand, 
poring over the time-card, as his train 
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approached Quantrell. Kelly, despatched 
on a mission by McCue, lay asleep on the 
long side-cushion. 


Thirty miles east, the special was cleaving 
space. Above the station-window at Quan- 


trell, the order-light that should have stood 


as a red bulwark between the two trains, 
showed a ‘‘clear’’ white to the main track, 
and a dead man lopped over a chair inside. 

At the same instant that Hanson rumbled 
by Quantrell, the special, piercing the 
murky night, tore through Vernon yard at 
a special’s speed. 

‘*Special west 10:32 V.”’ clicked the 
Vernon operator to the despatcher at head- 
quarters. 

‘*O. K.’’ grated Marvin’s response. 

Hanson made the run from Quantrell to 
Lafayette in six minutes. ‘‘No orders, 
lucky boy !’’ he muttered, scanning the light 
from the cupola, as he rolled by the station. 

‘‘Extra east 10:38 L.Y.”’ reported La- 
fayette, promptly. 

There was no acknowledging ‘‘O. K.’’ 

Praying, cursing, sweating ice at every 
pore, his faculties inert, his brain palsied, 
Marvin must think—must act, and he began 
calling ‘‘Sink-hole!’’ with furious impulse. 

It is not good form to break the des- 
patcher, but the Vernon man braved the 
issue and rapped in two sentences: ‘‘ Bates 
has cut out 8S.K. No wire.’’ 

‘*God!’? ejaculated Marvin, shuddering. 

The humid air came to his nostrils, odor- 
ous of fever and the sick-room. The lights 
danced before him. A sense of faintness 
and nausea oppressed him. He pushed 
back from the table, opened a drawer and 
fumbled an object within it. To his vision 
Atwood, seated ten feet distant, in the fo- 
cus of a hooded incandescent, appeared a 
figure shadowy and indistinct. 

Twice he drew a shaking hand across 
his lips, and then spoke thickly: ‘*At- 
wood, take a look at my order-file, and see 
if there’s a copy of hold for Hanson at 
Quantrell.*’ 

The operator glanced up in surprise, but 
a look at the set, ghastly face, curbed in- 
terrogation. He jerked the tissue from the 
peg and flipped the stack with a wet fore- 
finger. 

‘‘Here it is. 9:40 Repeated. O.K."’ 

And he read it aloud. 
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Marvin uttered a groan of relief. ‘‘I 
knew it, but I couldn't bear to look. That 
lets me out, but it’s in my trick, and I'll 
never get over it. They’re together before 
this. I’m done anyway,’’ he continued, 
weakly. ‘‘ Have my relief called, and send 
for Superintendent Jewett. Plug for the 
wrecker, and tell Vernon to summon all the 
doctors and nurses he can gather. I’m 
done up, I tell you. I couldn't finger the 
scale. My God! Atwood, more than three 
hundred people—and the speed!’’ He 
closed the drawer and shuffled feebly to 
the window. 


Four miles west of Vernon, Jimmy Dunn, 
engineer of the special, fancied he saw a 
red light in the distance. He peered again, 
and, with an oath, closed the throttle. 

The fireman edged around the boiler- 
head and looked up, questioningly. 

‘‘Orders at Sink-hole!’’ yelled Jimmy. 
‘‘Darn it, what show’sa man got to make 
time. Tear the innards out o’ her for fifty 
miles and then lose it all here.’’ 

He applied the air-brake, and the special 
came to a stop, with the high drivers of 
the mammoth engine standing opposite the 
little telegraph-box. 

Jimmy dropped to the ground, and in 
an instant was battering at the door with 
fists and brogans. 

Orrand, conductor, appeared a moment 
later. 

‘*Well, if here ain’t a pattern operator !’’ 
exclaimed the engineer, leveling a more 
forcible kick. ‘‘Turns his board, locks 
up and goes to bed.”’ 

‘*Maybe he ain’t home,*’ suggested Or- 
rand. 

‘*He’s got to be,’’ was Jimmy’s positive 
response. ‘‘What d'’ye say, Orrand? 
Shall we tip the cussed shack over? That'll 
rout him out.”’ 

‘‘Ought to be a window, somewhere,’’ 
Orrand was remarking, when Barney un- 
bolted and opened the door. He was clad in 
an unostentatious garment, which the night 
wind draped about his shins. 

He shiveringly regarded the intruders, 
with a drowsy stare. 

‘You're a peach of a man, ain’t ye?’’ 
asked the engineer, scathingly. ‘*What ye 


got for us,anyway? Come now, wake up!”’ 
‘I ain’t got nothin’,’’ 


responded the 





operating, yawning. ‘‘ What train is this?’ 
‘*Special, ye lobster; an’ I can tell ye, 
ye’re going to account for every minute ye 
delay her. What's your board turned for?’’ 
‘* Turned !’’ 
‘*Yes, what else d’ye call that?’’ inquired 
Jimmy, pointing to the extension-arm. 


The operator’s eyes followed the gesture, © 


and, disregarding the incompetency of his 
apparel, he stepped outside and gazed at 
the light in amazement. 

‘*Well!’’ he presently exclaimed. 

‘*T guess, ‘well’ !’? repeated the engineer, 
with fine scorn. 

‘*Come on! Give us something, and let 
us get o’ of here,’’ demanded Orrand, im- 
patiently. ‘‘You going to hold us all 
night?’ 

But Barney's attention was riveted on 
the rosy rays above. He was standing like 
a stork in repose, with open mouth and 
one bare foot tucked for warmth in the hol- 
low of his knee. 

‘*Well, if that don’t beat all!’’ he ex- 
claimed. 

‘*It’s beat us out o’ ten minutes time al- 
ready !’’ yelled the engineer. ‘‘Come on, 
now, what ye got?’’ 

“‘T ain’t got anything. I didn’t turn 
that board, an’ I couldn’t take orders 
nohow. I ain’t got any wire.’’ 

‘*No wire?’’ repeated Orrand, vaguely. 

‘*No, sir, no wire an’ no key an’ no 
sounder an‘ no nothin’, but th’ vitriol 
jars an’ a spoonful o’ kerosene. Bates 
scooped th’ joint last night an’ took away 
the hull cheese on his speeder.’’ 

‘*What’s your board out for?’’ demanded 
the conductor. 

‘Well, now, ye kin jest search me. I 
never turned it, I kin swear t’ that, and it 
don’t mean nothin’. How kin it, when I 
ain’t got no contact?”’ 

‘‘That don’t cut any figure wid me,’ 
growled Dunn. ‘‘I want orders, I tell ye, 
an’ ye'd best right now come to life, young 
feller, or I’ll break ye in two!’’ 

Just then a gust of wind caught the 
board's flat surface, and swung it partly 
about. 

‘*That’s what did it!’’ exclaimed Bar- 
ney. ‘‘Bates left th’ staple loose, an’ th’ 
wind turned it. See?’’ 

‘*That will have to do for us, Dunn,’’ 


said the conductor. ‘‘Let’s get out of here. 
6 
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‘‘ HANSON AND KELLY CAME TOILING ALONGSIDE THE LINE OF CARS, CARRYING 
A BURDEN BETWEEN THEM.” 
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I shall report you, young man; you can 

depend upon that.*’ 
‘*Won*t hurt me any,”’ 

ney, sadly. ‘‘I’m fired, anyhow. = Mr. 


responded Bar 


Jewett let me go yesterday.’ 
** What'd ve show a light 
tired?’’ demanded the engineer. 


for, if yer 


‘“*So t’ be on the safe side, ‘cordin’ to 
th’ book o° rules,’’ faltered Barney. 

Dunn started for the engine, shaking his 
head in disgust. ‘‘Of all the double-deck 
fools!*’ he exclaimed. 

At that instant, the note of a whistle, 
sounding crossing-signals, reached their ears. 

‘*What's that?’’ asked Jimmy. ‘*Sounds 
as if ‘twas ahead of us.”’ 

‘It is ahead!’ exclaimed Orrand, snap- 
ping at his watch. ‘*‘Listen!’’ 

Above the patter and drip of the rain, 
the roar of an approaching train was dis- 
cernible. 

‘*Get into the engine, there’s something 
Jehovah! See that headlight? 
Get that switch open, 


coming. 
Back your train! 
kid !"’ 

‘*Th’ switch is spiked !”’ 
ney. ‘‘Gi’ me a lamp!”’ 
rand’s lantern, he sped up the track, a 
white-robed figure, in the glare of the cy- 


screamed Bar- 
Snatching Or- 


clopean eye. 
‘*Back your yelled 
‘Curse you, back her up!”’ 

But the engineer required no bidding. 
Already the engine was in the reverse 
notch, her ponderous drivers whirring on 
the wet Dunn, standing in the 
gangway, prepared to jump, gave the sand- 
pipe full vent, and, with imparted friction, 
the train moved slowly backward. 

‘‘If that kid should fall!’’ 
Orrand. 

‘*But he didn’t; he’s got ‘em!’’ 

A succession of whistle snorts came from 
A minute later, the extra, sparks 


Orrand. 


rain !*’ 


rails. 


muttered 


fiving from clamped brake-shoes, wheels 
and engine choking in reverse ex- 


Steadily 





. swept across the sink-hole. 
retarding. it passed Orrand, and came to a 
engine a few feet distant 


stop, with the 
Following it, the 


from that of the speci 





in. 





engineer came limpi 
‘*Reckon I turr 


‘*T put her in back-action before 





2d my ankle,’’ he re- 
marked. 

I jumped. 
brake train. What are you, anyway?’’ 


we're .an air- 





God's blessing 
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‘*Special,** responded Orrand. ‘* What 


are you?”’ 

‘*Race-horse extra, with a clean track to 
Somerset. *” 

‘*Somerset nothing. You ran by your 
orders at Quantrell,** said Orrand, grimly. 

‘*Not on your life,** insisted the other. 
‘It stood clear as a star."’ 

‘*Marvin told me himself, and—— 

‘*T don’t care what he told you. I guess 
I ain't color-blind. You'd better take a 
look at your own orders. We're all right. 
Say, where’s that ghost you sent to flag 
us? Stood right in the center of the track. 
Thought sure I’d struck it.’ 

As if in response to the question, Han- 
son and Kelly came toiling alongside the line 
of cars, carrying a burden between them. 

**Somebody hurt?"’ called Orrand. 

‘It’s Barney,’’ answered Kelly, from 
the drizzling shadow, ‘‘an’ I guess the poor 
kid has gone into the clear. He must ha’ 
got hit: he’s allbroke up. What's he doin’ 
out with nothin’ on but his nightshirt, 


.) 


anyway?’’ 

‘*Flagging,’’ returned Orrand. 
him inside, out of the rain.’’ 

They laid the wet, limp form on the 
floor of the little coop, and Kelly knelt 
beside it. 

‘*Barney!'’ he called. 

The eyelids quivered, then opened wide. 
A gray film gathered in the corners. 

Kelly placed a big hand beneath Barney’s 
head. ‘*How’re they coming, Barney?’’ 
he asked, huskily. 

‘*T lost me job,*’ whispered the boy. 

‘‘He told us he was discharged,’’ ex- 
plained Orrand. 

‘* "Cause I’m 
Barney. 

‘*Yes, I'll just bet they fired him for 
that,’’ growled the Irishman. ‘‘An’ him 
as faithful as a dog. Here’s what he gits 
fer workin’ like a slave, an’ flaggin’ a 
train without his blinkers on. That's 
how he come to git hit. He’s a reg’ lar 
mole when his glasses is off.’’ 

Barney was breathing in tense sighs that 
caught spasmodically at each respiration. 

‘*Seems like I hev a side-rod on me 
chist,’’ he articulated, painfully. 

‘*See if ye can’t find a doctor, Orrand,’’ 
‘*Ye ought to have one among 


‘*Bring 


gasped 


near-sighted, ’’ 


said Kelly. 
that train-load o’ sports.”’ 
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‘‘They’re mostly asleep,’’ replied the 
conductor, ‘*but I'll try it.’ 

‘*Bates, th’ lineman, took away me out- 
fit,’’ explained Barney, feebly. 

‘*Never mind,old boy, you'll git yer job 
back or a better one. Th’ Company’s 
bound to take care o’ you after this deal. 
Ye've saved ’em a good many dollars. 
Brace up,an’ we'll hev a doctor here quick. *’ 

Orrand came hurrying back with a half 
clad individual, a close second, behind him. 

The latter held Orrand’s lantern close to 
Barney's face, for a moment. Then he 
tore the boy’s shirt open at the throat and 
passed his fingers over Barney's chest. 
He drew the rent together and reached for 
the pulse. 

‘*Here’s my watch, Doctor. I guess 
you didn’t bring yours,’’ said Orrand. 

‘*T don’t require it,’’ replied the doctor. 
“T can’t help him. His breast is crushed 
in. It’s only a question of minutes.”’ 

‘“‘Try somethin’, won't ye, Doctor?’’ 
pleaded Kelly. ‘‘I don’t want Barney to 
lose any chance. He saved your train, 
Doctor—two trains. If we cud get some 
whisky into him.”’ 

The doctor shook his head. ‘‘He 
couldn't take it. Let him go peacefully, 
my friend. He's dying now.”’ 

Barney was struggling to speak, and Kelly 
bent low to catch the broken articulation. 
‘*Kelly—said—I—was—all—right.”’ 

‘*You bet I did, an’ so you was. 
‘Johnnie-on-the-spot’ at every turn o’ the 
wheels. Barney, boy, ye’re bad hurt, an’ 
the doctor says ye’re up against it. Ye 
can’t last long. Will ye want to saya 
prayer, or——”"’ 

‘‘The switch is free. We pulled the 
spikes,’’ called Dunn, from the doorway. 

‘*Keep quiet, can’t ye?’’ snarled Kelly. 

‘*Tell Marvin——’’ began Barney, but 
his teeth set on the last syllable, and a con- 
vulsive shudder marked the end. 

‘*°S over,’’ said Kelly. He closed the 
the lids over the filmy eyes. 

‘*What had we better do with him, Doc- 
tor?’ asked Orrand. ‘There'll have to be an 
inquest, I suppose. Has he any folks? 

‘*No, he’s an orphin,*’ responded Kelly. 
‘*One o’ these garbage-box orphins. Drat 
th’ inquest! Ye wouldn't Jeave him in 
this swamp, would ye? I guess I'm his 
folks. He an’ me has been good partners 
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in this cussed hole, workin’ wit’ frescoed 
anarchists, when a Christian was at a pre- 
mium, an’ that boy there never once furred 
his tongue nor had a crimp in his hair, an’ 
me not always amiable, an’ that lousy, 
‘*An’ that 
drunk,’’ he continued, after a pause,— 


.9 


_ Kelly's voice broke. 


‘‘drunk two straight days, layin’ petrified 
in this dog-house, while Barney humped 
his own work an’ drove the Romans, racin’ 
back an’ fort in th* hot sun, ruinin’ his 
batty eyes. He bossed the gang, squared 
the gravel-train crew, sent my reports in 
regular, and saved me job. I guess I’m 
his folks, an’ I'm goin’ to take him home to 
Crete wit’ me on the special. You hear 
me, Orrand?’’ 

‘*Well, put him in the car,’’ ordered 
the conductor. ‘*I don’t imagine there'll 
be any trouble.’’ 

Kelly wrapped Barney's body in a 
blanket, taken from the boy's cot. As 
the men raised the slender form, the order- 
light above the door swung about with a 
creak. Orrand noted the condition, and, 
almost mechanically, he removed the 
lantern and placed it, still burning, in the 
baggage-car, beside the body. 

The special stopped at Lafayette and 
imparted comforting information to an 
anxious office-force at Caledonia. Again 
at Quantrell, to leave the day-operator from 
Lafayette, whose elucidation of the enigma 
confronting him in the tiny Quantrell office 
kept the wire humming for a few moments. 
Superintendent Jewett paced the floor of his 
office at Caledonia, while despatchers, sum- 
moned from their sleep, crowded the sag 
ging wire, in an effort to relieve the stag 
nant division, and Marvin, numb with the 
apathy of relieved tension, sat staring pro- 
foundly before him. 

Meantime, the coterie of doctors waiting 
at Vernon Station besieged the operator 
with clamorous questions, and the crew of 
the wrecking-train listened for the call. 

Surrounded by the commissary of the 
special—champagne in tubs, iced chests of 
meat and stores of provisions—lay Barney, 
in his blanket shroud. 

The lamps in the deck above, turned 
low, flickered inconstantly; but the rays 
from the order-light beside him illumined 
the dead face with a steadfast gleam. 

The special surged onward into the night. 
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V.—TEACHING: ITS HARDSHIPS AND REWARDS. 


By REv. JAMES C. 


N complying with the request of the 
editor of THE CosMopoLiran, I assume 
that I am to endeavor to point out some of 
the respects in which teaching may now be 
regarded as a more inviting and responsible 
career than it has been. Barring the supe- 
rior positions in our higher institutions, 
it has not been quite just or fair to ask 
young men to regard the work of the 
teacher either as a profession or as a satis- 
fying career. Service in the public schools, 
in the academy or secondary school of the 
older type, and in the minor positions of 
the American college, has lacked substantial 
reward as well as dignity and influence. 
Meanwhile, for reasons which must not 
here be considered, the ministry is not at- 
tracting either the character or the brains 
it attracted twenty-five or fifty years ago 
in this country. 

There is still, however, a large company 
of the finer spirits of every class graduating 
from our American universities and colleges 
who possess altruistic aspirations and the 
earnest purposes that have characterized 
American students throughout the history 
of this country. These men have not been 
content to enter the competing professions 
of law and medicine. Rarely have they the 
aptitude for the profession of engineering 
in its various forms. Under the operation 
of a natural and somewhat invariable law, 
these men, lovers of their country and 
lovers of their kind, have been imparting a 
new dignity and efficiency to the work of 
teaching. 

Moreover, all classes of American people 
are profoundly impressed with the enlarging 
spheres of influence of professional edu- 
cators. A successful college president, to- 
day occupies one of the most enviable posi- 
tions in American society. <A_ trusted 
specialist in an American college is not 
only assured of a respectful hearing when 
he writes or speaks, but he is frequently 
called to the seat of the state and national 
government for advice by governor, legis- 
lative or congressional committee, and also 
by the President of the United States. 
During the past twenty-five years, the sal- 
ary of superior teachers in the service of 
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the state has been nearly doubled. In the 
case of the higher positions in many of our 
municipalities, practically a life-tenure has 
been established. The salaries of not a few 
secondary-school masters now equal, and in 
many cases exceed, those of the judges of 
our state and federal courts. The su- 
premely desirable college professorships 
carry incomes equal to, and exceeding those 
of, a large proportion of the members of 
the medical and legal professions. — Presi- 
dential salaries in our colleges and univer- 
sities have been advanced to as much as 
fifteen thousand dollars a year. Looking 
at the remaining consideration, it may be 
said that the social standing and influence 
of members of the teaching- profession have 
advanced more ‘rapidly than has been the 
case in any of the other careers to which 
educated men devote themselves. Reflec- 
tion and observation along this line present 
facts suggestive of a revolution, not only 
in our social life, but also in our religious 
life. 

The history of educational work in Eng- 
land shows a similar progress. The master- 
ships of the great public schools have, for a 
century or more, been very attractive and 
lucrative. Men eligible for university pro- 
fessorsbips in Oxford and Cambridge have 
deliberately preferred masterships in the 
schools, where they have not only carried 
on the work of teaching, but also the un- 
ceasing care of boys in the boarding-houses. 
Their incomes, above the living of their 
families, have not infrequently amounted to 
from eight thousand dollars to twelve thou- 
sand dollars in schools where head-masters 
are worth annually as much as twenty thou- 
sand dollars (as at Harrow) or thirty thou- 
sand dollars (as at Eton.) These master- 
ships possess additional attractions from 
the fact that they are sure stepping-stones 
to the university professorships whenever 
the incumbent desires such a promotion or 
change, while tribute is constantly laid 
upon the head-masterships for the canons, 
bishops, and archbishops of the Established 
Church. 

The history of the English schools is in- 
structive for another reason, often lost 
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sight of in this country. Not only has 
the civilization of the last century wit- 
nessed a great enlargement in the enroll- 
ments, influence and dignity of the en- 
dowed English schools (some twenty in 
number, ) but parallel with this growth has 
been that of the private schools of England 
and Scotland. When Doctor Arnold went 
to Rugby, there was apparently not one 
school of this class in England. In 1899, 
there were four hundred of them, the great 
majority of which were prosperous institu- 
tions, doing a noble work, meeting the 
needs of the most earnest parents, limiting 
their numbers from fifty to one hundred 
and fifty boys. The rise and growth of this 
type of school in England has attracted but 
little attention in this country, though the 
English government regards them as of so 
much significance that one of its most val- 
uable ‘‘ Blue Books’’ is devoted to a history 
and description of them. Clearly, these 
schools have opened up careers for the type 
of men in England with which we are fa- 

miliar in this country—men who cannot 

bring themselves to the work of mere 
money-making, who have a ‘‘call’’ to 
render to their age some enduring service, 

and yet feel that a laborer is worthy of his 
hire to a degree the church disallows. 

Another group of these teachers is composed 

of men who are unable or unwilling to take 

orders, and so to qualify for the schools of 

the Establishment. 

In America, similar causes are at work to 
increase the demand for thoroughly trained 
teachers, with the difference that positions 
in our public schools are daily becoming 
more attractive. It must be that the con- 
ditions in our public-school education 
prompted, in large measure, the following 
utterance of a prominent educational worker 
in England, at the close of his progress 
through our larger city schools :— 

‘*At intervals in the history of ¢. nation 
there comes a great outburst of physical 
and intellectual energy which, with over- 
mastering power, carries forward the masses 
of the people, together with its leaders, in 
an exhilarating rush of common effort. It 
reveals its force at three points—the Amer- 
ican workshop, the American office and the 
American school. Of the tremendous power 
of the movement, no one who has witnessed 
it can doubt. The great movement 
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now going forward in American education 
is but one aspect of the national movement 
which is stirring to its depths the whole of 
American life.’’ 

Progressive America heartily believes in 
education. This is the heart of the whole 
matter. The American School is radiant 
with a belief in its mission, and it works 
among people who believe in the reality of 
its labors and in vne grandeur of its tasks. 
It is the old story. ‘*The essential thing 
is faith.”’ It is, indeed, not to be wondered 
at that sober foreign students of our edu- 
cational system pronounce it the most prom- 
ising in the world; for there was deposited 
in the national character at the beginning 
of our history the weighty words of Wash- 
ington: ‘*Promote, as an object of primary 
importance, institutions for the general 
diffusion of knowledge.’’ In proportion as 
the structure of government gives force to 
public opinion, it is essential that that 
public opinion should be enlightened. 

This look afield makes clear the settled 
purposes of the American people with regard 
to education, the growing attractions of 
the work in public, private and endowed 
schools, and in college and university— 
varying careers for men and women of 
widely different powers and attitudes. 

It would, however, be a colossal blunder 
for a young man or young woman to ignore 
or fail to see clearly that as great, if not 
greater change, has taken place in the 


standard of qualifications and preparation 
required of all classes of teachers—elemen- 
tary, secondary and collegiate. While we 
have not yet realized the standard named 
by Professor Munsterberg, the day is not 
far distant when substantially that will be 
insisted upon: ‘‘No one ought to be al- 
lowed to teach in a grammar-school who 
has not passed through a college or a good 
normal school; no one ought to teach ina 
high school who has not worked, after his 
college course, at least two years in the 
graduate school of a good university; no 
one ought to teach in a college who has 
not taken his doctor’s degree in one of the 
best universities; and no one ought to teach 
in a graduate school who has not shown his 
mastery of methods by powerful scientific 
publications. ’’ 

While we have, and have had, very emi- 
nent and inspiring teachers who lack much 
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of such an equipment, the day is passing 
when the ‘*born teacher’? may hope for the 
necessary chance or start without the pre- 
scribed professional training. The quite 
technical examinations now required by the 
school board of Greater New York is but 
the beginning of such an organization. 
The lesson of history is plain: Switzer- 
land and the United States are the only re- 
publics that have survived in any real 
strength, and they owe this to their consist- 
ent dependence upon popular education. 
The drift of this deepening conviction is 
seen in the growing preference of all kinds 
of business men for high-school and college 
graduates, notwithstanding the temporary 
agitation of some years ago for the em- 
ployee who should begin in his early youth 
as office-boy and This drift is 
seen even more clearly in the ‘wish ex- 
penditure of men of wealth for education, 
from the top to the bottom of our system 
—an expenditure that has reached a hun- 
dred million dollars in a single year. This 
experience of the Nation is without a par- 
allel in the history of the world, and yet 
must be regarded as only the beginning of 
more astounding outbursts of the people. 
In view of allthe facts, it is more than a 
merely academic question to inquire into 
the causes that have retarded the more fa- 
vorable judgment of men with regard to 
the work of teaching. For two thousand 
years, the teaching-career has been dis- 
credited, or regarded as decidedly inferior 
to that of law, medicine and theology. 
Undoubtedly, much of this has been due to 
what President Angell calls the teacher's 
‘*schoolmasterishness,’” which was ex- 
plained long, ago by Charles Lamb. 
‘*Why,’’ he asks, are we never at ease in 
the presence of a schoolmaster? Because, ”’ 
he answers, ‘‘he is not quite at ease in ours. 
He is awkward and out of place in the 
society of his equals. He comes like Gull- 
iver from among his little people, and he 
cannot fit the stature of his understanding 
to yours. He is so used to teaching that he 
wants to be teaching you.’’ Then the 
Orbilius type of teacher, the irascible, fu- 
rious, flogging pedagogue of the older 


es 


sweep.”’ 


school, projects his image before our minds 
to prejudice the judgment of his calling. 
Until within the past ten or fifteen years, 
teaching has been too much dependent 





upon the Church, too often regarded as 
one of the applications of the clerical office. 
Boards of trustees in school and college 
have been controlled by the purely churchly 
element—going, in many cases, the length 
of requiring that principal or president 
must be in orders to be eligible, thus sub- 
ordinating the School to the Church. The 
recent elections to college presidencies mark 
a radical and revolutionary change un- 
doubtedly in the interest of sound educa- 
tion. In this assertion of the dignity of 
the teacher, America now leads Germany 
and England. Every decent citizen has 
protested against the machinations of the 
politicians in the management of our 
schools, but pulls and plunder have 
profited to the debasing of the standard of 
the personnel of a large segment of our 
educational work. Happily, enlightened 
and honest communities are banishing or 
discrediting the self-seeking politicians and 
founders, though grievous wounds had to 
be received by such brave souls as Edward 
Thring, on foundations, and Horace Mann, 
in public-school service. But undoubtedly 
the strongest reason why the teaching-pro- 
fession has stood still so long is that pointed 
out by Superintendent Maxwell, of New 
York, that ‘‘the teachers themselves have 
too low an estimate of their calling, and of 
the preparation it requires. They have 
not, as a rule, realized that the aim of their 
work is to bring about the highest develop- 
ment of the individual, to secure equal op- 
portunities for all, and to perpetuate repub- 
lican institutions. They have not risen to 
the height of this great argument, still less 
have they realized that the teacher’s calling 
requires the most thorough scholastic and 
professional preparation. ”’ 

The professions of engineering and medi- 
cine bristle with problems. Unspeakably 
fascinating applications of science are to be 
made in the interests of progress and hu- 
manity, and if we class, as we may, modern 
business as a profession, we recognize that 
it, too, has its unsolved problems and unex- 
plored possibilities. Men and women who 
are to carry on the educational work of the 
country cannot proceed far in the next 
quarter-century without meeting quite as 
difficult and even more important problems 
in their calling. A number of these prob- 
lems are already well before us, and the 
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wisest leaders do not agree, and may be 
waiting for some Daniel to come to judg- 
ment. The place and worth of the kin- 
dergarten, the wisdom, expediency and the 
efficiency of coeducation, the proper in- 
terlacing and articulations of the different 
grades of institutions—elementary, second- 
ary, collegiate and professional—who shall 
help us here? The scope, extent and char- 
acter of the elective system; the just rela- 
tion of the curriculum to life and society; 
the worth and educational efficiency of the 
newer subjects of manual training, do- 
mestic science, art, nature, civics; shall 
we coddle our pupils or, by gentle com- 
pulsion, induce them to agonize? Shall 
we stand by Herbart and his doctrine of 
interest, or by Doctor Taylor and Theodore 
Parker, and hold that ‘‘work is educa- 
tion?’’ Can we save our pupils from the 
loss and waste and deadly ‘‘lock-step’’ of 
the first eight or twelve grades of school 
life? Carlyle must have had a vision of 
some of these things when he promised us 
that the teacher was to be the priest of the 
future. The highest intellects, the choicest 
spirits of our age, may well turn to the 
profession of teaching for the fullest, hap- 
piest and most rewardful work open to 
educated men of the century. 

The requisite preparation for such a 
career has already been indicated. Teachers 
are not slow to discover that if professional 
training for law, medicine and engineering 
has been immensely lengthened within the 
last fifteen years, preparation for successful 
work in teaching must be correspondingly 
lengthened. In Milton's words, of no other 
profession may it be more truly said than 
of teaching, ‘‘not how late, but how fit.’ 
The prospective surgeon may not defer to 
a very late date the practise of his art, lest 
the necessary manual dexterity be pre- 
cluded; the prospective lawyer may not too 
long defer his resort to ‘‘the man-ennobling 
agora;’’ the prospective engineer may not 
too long defer the cultivation of his acquis- 
itive powers for the peculiar work before 
him. 

The teacher, on the other hand, if he 
have a wholesome personality, and mingle 
freely with his kind in the social and ath- 
letic as well as the intellectual comradeship 
of his academic life, grows rich and fitter 
as he prolongs his sessions at the feet of 
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the great masters of learning. If it could 
be revealed to me that a son is destined for 
the work of teaching, I would proceed 
somewhat in this fashion: I would guard 
the moral training between three and six 
years of age with double care; I would 
zealously determine the social and _ intel- 
lectual training between six and twelve: I 
would choose, in the light of its traditions, 
atmosphere and ideals, the secondary school 
in which he is to spend the years between 
eleven and seventeen; I would select a 
college whose freshman and sophomore 
classes were taught, not by the inexperi- 
enced (and inexpensive) college tutor of 
one or two years’ practise in the art of 
teaching, but one whose freshmen and 
sophomores were taught in the fundamental 
departments of college learning by men 
who should be admittedly superior, or cer- 
tainly equal, to the princely teachers to be 
found now in scores of our secondary 
schools preparing boys for college: whose 
work in the junior and senior years is ad- 
ministered by teachers born with a love for 
men as well as with a love for learning; 
whose classes are not so large as to preclude 
personal association and influence, as well 
as time and opportunity to read examination- 
papers. Upon graduating from college, I 
would place him in the professional school 
for the training of teachers in one of our 
larger universities, shunning the almost in- 
variably emasculating work of a private 
family tutor. I should then give him prac- 
tise-work in some good school under the 
kindly care and intelligent direction of a 
master teacher. Thus equipped, I should 
expect him to have discovered his own 
deeper desires and his real strength in one 
or more lines of the teaching-work. 

We may rest assured that, when our rail- 
roads and bridges shall have been built, our 
tunnels driven, our great mergers estab- 
lished, our New World civilization will turn 
to the teacher for new light and leading. 
Our immense material prosperity is bound 
to flower out in the not distant future in a 
more general interest in the things of the 
spirit. Then a new day will have dawned, 
not only for pure art and Jiterature, but also 
for the high service to which were devoted 
Socrates, Arnold, Taylor, Hopkins, Way- 
land; Jowett, McCosh and Jesus of 
Nazareth. 
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yd DEAREST MARCIA: As_ you 

see, I'm in town much earlier than 
usual, but I’ve just been sent for, on ac- 
count of a sudden illness of Aunt Mary’s. 
I came post-haste from Canada two days 
ago, to find her better and that I can be 
of very little use, after all. So I have 

time to burn,’ and to tell you how very 
glad I am to have you back on this side, 
once more. Two years is an impossibly 
long time to stay away from your friends, 
Marcia, and I've wanted you a dozen times 
in the interval, to say nothing of to-day— 
to-day more than ever! 

‘Something has happened that I can't 
help telling you. There’s no one else I 
should think of writing it to, so I hope 
you'll be forgiving and tell me—if you 
can—what to do. Last night, as I came 
home, just at dusk, I almost ran into the 
arms of a messenger, who handed me a 
special-delivery letter. Please say that 
they excite your curiosity, Marcia; espe- 
cially if you don’t know the handwriting! I 
tore off one end of the envelope before I 
got into the drawing-room. It is all 
ghostly yet in linen covers and gauze- 
draped chandefiers, but, as it’s unusually 
cold for the time of year, there was a small 
wood-fire burning on the hearth. This 
was my undoing. I tried to read by its 
light, but, finding that impossible, I twisted 
the scrap I'd torn off the letter into a taper 
and lit one of the candles on the mantel- 
piece. Then I read what seems to me the 
best love-letter that ever was written! It 
said—but I can't tell even you what it said, 
Marcia. Suffice it tosay, the man who asks 
me to marry him that way is the only man 
1 want to marry, and—but, this you'll 


never believe—I don’t know his name. I 
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may as well tell you why, though I’m 
ashamed to. In tearing open the end of 
the letter, I had torn off his signature, and 
it was only a little charred scrap of paper 
on the hearth. 

‘*You will say this doesn’t matter; that 
of course I know his name anyhow. It’s 
hardly likely a girl would have a proposal 
of marriage with absolutely no clue to the 
man’s identity. Of course, it isn’t prob- 
able, and I have aclue. I know that my 
letter is from one of two men, but from 
which? Absolutely, I cannot tell. 

‘*You see, it’s like this. I've been for 
a month at a little out-of-the-way place in 
Canada. A perfect dream of a lake has 
been dropped down among some hills, and 
there people have bought up land, made ¢ 
reservation, and live in happy fellowship 
together, around a_ central club-house. 
There you grow to know one another better 
in a week than ina year of town life. This 
accounts for much you may think strange 
in my story. 

‘There were two men in Onatonga who 
were very good indeed to me. _ I'll go 
farther, Marcia, and say one of them was 
misguided enough to fall in love with me. 
I say misguided advisedly, for I am not 
what he neéds, or even wants, if he stopped 
to think. The other—this is the dreadful 
part—/ was mistaken enough to care about. 

‘‘There! The worst is over. Neither 
of them spoke. I wouldn't let the first 
one, and the other wouldn't, because he 
thought—but, after all, perhaps he didn't 
want to speak. And, when affairs stood 
just there, I rushed off in answer to Aunt 
Mary’s telegram. Both men were on a 
canoeing-trip when I left, and neither 
knew of my departure. 








‘*In Onatonga, where you see everybody 
all day and every day, you can understand 
there is small 
Hence, 
of either. 

‘*To return to my letter: It says a num- 
ber of very nice, possibly very foolish, 
things. You the sort one wants if 
one cares about a man, and it ends by ask- 
ing if he may come and say for himself 
what he thinks I must already know, but 
which he cannot leave unsaid, in some fash- 
Then he signs himself 


need of correspondence. 


know 


ion, any longer. 
‘Faithfully yours’ —and the rest you know. 
The rest is a little bit of charred paper, and 
it is in my jewel-case this very minute. 
Could I feel like this, if it wasn’t the right 
man? 

‘‘T suppose they’re both in Onatonga 
still, and one of them is wondering why 
I don’t write, and I’ve been breaking my 
heart because I can’t. I’ve thought of a 
thousand things to do, but all seem too 
stupid or too slow. It’s such an absurd 
situation. Love doesn’t find out the way, 
at all. So, instead, Marcia, I appeal to 
you; and I feel sure you can help me. 

‘‘Ever your most loving, 
““Nora.”’ 

Seated among the rich, confused harvest 
of her travels, Marcia Wynne read this 
letter. She laughed a little when she had 
finished it, and then suddenly the tears 
stood in her eyes. 

‘*So, I’m to begin my old trade again,’’ 
she said. ‘‘I wonder nobody has recognized 
it as a suitable occupation for a single 
woman. The gentle art of ‘disenchanting 
everybody,’ as Sancho Panza says. It’s a 
noble métier, but, sometimes, I wish I’d 
never begun it in my early youth.’’ 

The appeal of Nora’s nineteen years—‘‘I 
am sure you can help me, Marcia’’—was 
so fatally familiar. Now, there was nothing 
lackadaisical about Marcia Wynne, but the 
tears were undeniable. She looked about 
her rooms, with the brilliant disarray of 
bric-a-brac and European trophies, and a 
sentence she had torn from a Bacon calendar 
that morning stared impertinently at her. 

‘*For a crowd is not company, and faces 
are but a picture-gallery, and talk a tin- 
kling cymbal where no love is.”’ 

‘*Poor little Nora! You shall have it 
if I can get it for you,’’ sighed Miss Wynne 
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‘*Onatonga,’’ she mused, glancing at her 
letter. ‘‘That must be the place whose 
praises Isabel Davenport and her husband 
They must be of 
that happy fellowship who hold perpetual 
love-feasts around a central club-house. 
Isabel, I wonder if you’ve forgotten your 
many invitations for this summer? I dare 
say, but, nevertheless, for Nora’s sake and 
the love of adventure, I think I'll accept 
one or two of them.”’ 

And thus it happened that the White 
Mountain Express that night bore Marcia 
Wynne as one of its passengers. When 
that charming young matron, Mrs. Daven- 
port, ushered her friend into the group 
about the club-house fire, Miss Wynne, 
accustomed to finding friends in out-of-the- 
way places, nevertheless, a little 
startled to see among them two men whom 
she had formerly known very well—one of 
them under especially memorable circum- 
stances. The other, a charming boy of 
twenty-three or so, just returned from 
serving his country in the Philippines, 
greeted her with open arms. Indeed, he 
so occupied her attention for the moment 
that the first man, who was taller and 
much older, with a face that had a certain 
distinction, put his hand out to Marcia 
across young Meredith’s shoulder. 

‘*Is there any chance for my recogni- 
tion?’’ he asked. 
‘*Of course !’’ she cried. ‘‘How do you 
do, Mr. Brockway? I’m lucky to find 
two friends, when I hadn't expected one.’’ 
He looked at her with eyes full of quiet 
admiration. To her they were the eyes of 
a man who had looked long enough at one 
face to be satisfied with it, and who desired 
to make no further excursions in the un- 
known. Four yearsago hehad told her he 
loved her, and she had sent him away sor- 
rowing. He had gone then, bitterly hurt 
and disappointed, yet to-day his heart, 
apparently thoroughly and entirely whole, 
was offered to another woman. If Marcia 
had any doubts, after this meeting, as to 
the identity of Nora’s correspondents, Mrs. 
Davenport dispelled them. From her con- 
versation during dinner, Marcia gleaned 
that the devotion of Gordon Brockway to 
Nora Blackwood was only equaled by that 
of Dick Meredith. 

‘‘The trouble with the whole affair,’ 


have chanted so often. 


was, 


’ 
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Isabel, Gordon 
Brockway is reserved toa degree, whereas 
Dick Meredith runs to the other extreme; 
so they've kept the whole place guessing 
fora month. Since Nora’s disappearance, 
we're hourly expecting one or the other to 


said judicially, ‘‘is that 


start in pursuit.*’ 

‘* *Take a bone from a dog and what 
remains?’ ’’ quoted Marcia. 

‘Not his Dick Meredith's 
He's asuperbly good-natured boy, *’ 
‘*You can't help loving 


temper, in 
case. 
laughed Isabel. 
him.”’ 

‘*Has Nora tried?’ 

Mrs. Davenport shrugged her shoulders. 





Drawn by Mills Thompson. 


““IS THERE ANY CHANCE FOR 


‘‘T shouldn’t say she’d struggled too hard.”’ 
Then: ‘‘ Marcia, you don’t look a day older 
than you did four years ago.”’ 

‘*By which speech, my dear Isabel, I 
know I’m no longer young.** And Marcia 
followed her of the 
She was barely thirty-two, but she 


hostess out dining- 
room. 
felt a hundred years older than the youth 
ful soldier, and toward Brockway like a 
Time, Marcia saw, had 
but 
having cured him entirely of his passion 
for her. Well, what did 
Surely not that Nora Blackwood would be 


indifferent to Brockway in the role of lover, 


timid school-girl. 


done him nothing good turns, besides 


she expect? 
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had he chosen to play it? And yet—and 
yet, Dick and Nora were not such an im- 
possible pair; Nora with her nineteen years, 
her gaiety and grace, coupled with a face 
that would infallibly attract a man. 
Gordon was a man gentle to all women. 
In the old days, Marcia had told him, with 


a rather derogatory smile, his attitude 
was ‘‘charity toward all and malice to 


none.**> It was an attitude of provoking 
indifference, but Marcia had seen that he 
could be roused from it. Had Nora seen, 


too? Well, she would not be likely to for- 
get it. 
‘‘One of these men has written Nora’s 


is A/S 


is T rampsom] 
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letter, and, in due course of time, I should 
have no difficulty in finding out which; 
but it isn’t the due course of time I can 
wait for. It must be now or never.’’ Thus 
thought Marcia, lying back in the corner 
of the settle, an attractive enough figure in 
her black draperies. 

She was roused from her reverie by the 
voice of Meredith, saying: ‘‘Isn’t this a 
jolly log-fire?) Think how we'd be panting 
and hanging out our tongues in town to- 
And here we are hugging this 
with 


night! 
blaze.’’ Marcia’s chance came to her 
sudden illumination. 


‘*Oh, there are fires in town, too,’’ she 


said, ‘‘for those who walk by the light of 
their own common sense, not by faith 
in the almanac! What you said reminds 
me of such an odd, little dream a friend of 
mine hdd, just before I came here. Do 
you care for dreams?’’ 

It was Brockway she addressed. 

‘*My own, no,’’ he answered. ‘‘Other 
people’s, sometimes.’ 

‘*Listen to this, then,’’ she said. ‘‘It’s 
really rather interesting.’ 

Brockway drew his rough, oaken stool 
nearer Marcia’s settle, over the back of 
which Meredith was leaning. ‘‘It seems 
my friend dreamed,’*’ she continued, ‘*‘ that 
as she came home at dusk one evening, she 
was handed a letter that she hastily tore 
open and tried to read by the light of an 
open fire. Finding it impossible, she 
twisted up the torn scrap of paper and 
lighted one of the candles on the mantel. 
Then she read what proved to be a most 
impassioned love-letter. She declared the 
man who wrote it the only one she could 
ever love! Dick, you know the sort?”’ 

‘*Written dozens of them,’? murmured 
Meredith. 

‘*But,’’ continued Miss Wynne, ‘‘what 
was her horror to find she had torn off the 
signature and made her lamplighter of it !"’ 

‘*Rash young person,’’ said Brockway. 
‘*She should have first looked for the fel- 
low’s name.”’ 

‘*Should you have done that? Oh, but 
this was a girl!’ 

‘*I’d like to know,’’ continued Brock- 
way, ‘‘what a young woman would con- 
sider an impassioned love-letter.’’ 

‘*Well, she found it hard to describe; 
but she said the letter contained things 
you want the man you care about to say.’’ 

‘*How the deuce,’’ remarked Meredith, 
irritably, ‘‘does a woman suppose a man 
knows what she’s going to like!’’ 

‘*‘T thought it was learned by long expe- 
rience,’’ said Marcia. ‘*Besides, it was 
only a dream where the impossible happens 
so naturally you’re never surprised till 
afterward.’’ 

‘*A girl usually has a pretty clear idea 
of the man’s identity, I imagine,’’ com- 
mented Brockway, looking into the fire. 

Marcia nodded. 

‘*So I said; but my friend disagreed. 
She’d had a similar experience only this 
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summer—two men in love with her. It 
seems she cared for one, and not the other, 
but the right one apparently was afraid to 
speak. Evidently, her dream grew out of 
the complication. ”’ 

‘A girl must know when a fellow cares 
for her,’* said a voice back of the settle. 

Marcia did not look up. 

‘*So the dream-man thought. I remem- 
ber distinctly he said she must know, but 
he wished to tell her otherwise than on 
paper. She even got to his closing words, 
‘Faithfully yours!’ Here the dream broke 
off short, with the lover’s name committed 
to the flames. The girl said she was heart- 
broken; it was so realistic, but what can 
she do except trust the man will material- 
ize and prove he’s not the stuff that dreams 
are made of?”’ 

Meredith had disappeared almost before 
Marcia’s story was finished. Whether he 
was bored or irritated, she could not tell. 

Brockway rose, and stood with his back 
to the fire. ‘‘Miss Wynne,’’ he said, pres- 
ently, ‘‘do you care to come out and have 
a look at the lake?’’ 

‘*Oh! do Marcia,’’ cried Isabel Daven- 
port. ‘‘I do so want you to have your first 
glimpse of Onatonga by moonlight.”’ 

‘*Thou art the man!’’ thought Marcia, 
with a strangled sob in her throat. 

‘‘T should like it of all things.’’ She 
smiled. ‘‘I had an idea’ it was dreadfully 
late.’’ 

‘‘Oh, no, we hear the chimes at mid- 
night in Onatonga!’’ 

Just then, Meredith, in a white sweater, 
canoe-paddle in hand, appeared in the 
doorway. ‘‘If the lady-and-the-tiger busi- 
ness is settled, Miss Wynne,’’ he said, 
‘I’d like to take you out canoeing.”’ 

‘*Thank you, so much, Dick; won’t the 
offer hold good for another night? Mr. 
Brockway has just suggested my going 
with him.’’ 

‘*T say, Brockway, you're altogether too 
prevalent,’’ said Meredith, good-naturedly. 

‘*Come on, Mrs. Davenport; shan’t we 
chaperon them?*’ Isabel, nothing loth, 
put her golf-cape about her shoulders, and 
followed the others to the boat-house. 

Marcia felt an odd, little thrill of excite- 
ment as the canoe pushed out into the 
charmed circle of moonlight. She lay 
back among the cushions and rugs, and 
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watched Gordon Brockway kneeling in the 
stern, ‘‘still-paddling,’’ Indian-fashion, 
leaving no ripple in their wakcs, and with 
no sound of the oar. Marcia fell to critically 
studying the face of her erstwhile lover—a 
difficult thing to do when one is in the thrall 
of the tender passion. Why, if she had 
not loved him long ago, should she now? 
But soft! This was Nora’s quest and 
Nora’s lover, and she must not forget the 
part she was playing. It was Brockway 
who first broke the silence. 

‘*Do you know,’’ he said, ‘‘it’s very 
odd, but the last night I came out canoeing 
it was with a girl who talked of you con- 
stantly.’’ 

‘‘Really? I’m afraid she hadn't learned 
that another woman isn’t the most interest- 
ing topic to a man.’’ 

‘*It depends on the other woran.”’ 

‘*Exactly,’’ she said, as she thought to 
herself: ‘‘Brockway, I wonder if you are 
only a thorough-paced flirt.’’ 

‘It so happened that what she said,’’ 
he continued, ‘‘was distinctly interesting.’’ 

‘I’m very glad; to be bored and in a 
canoe is so hopeless. ’’ 

‘*You speak feelingly, Miss Wynne. 
I’m tempted to paddle back immediately.”’ 

‘*Not on my account. May I ask who 
made me so interesting?’’ 

‘*I’ve often wondered,’’ said Brock- 
way, drily. ‘‘Sometimes I think the 
Lord; sometimes, well, sometimes———’’ 

‘‘Don’t particularize,’’ she begged. 
‘*Yours never was a reverent spirit.”’ 

‘*Miss Blackwood is a most loyal friend, *’ 
he continued. 

Marcia was startled out of her com- 
posure. 

‘*Were you testing her loyalty?’’ 

‘‘TIf mine is not a reverent spirit, yours 
never was a trusting one,’’ he replied, 
rather bitterly. ‘‘The years have not 
changed you, as I thought at first.’’ 

‘*What did you think at first?’’ faltered 
Miss Wynne. 

In one swift moment he had struck the 
key-note of their old relations. 

‘‘T thought,’’ he began, steadily, ‘‘ what 
I’ve always thought: that you were lovely, 
but not for me; that you might be tender, 
but not to me; that you trusted where you 
loved, but neither your trust nor your love 
were ever mine!’’ 


‘‘Gordon!’’ breathed Marcia, hardly 
recognizing her own voice. He had pulled 
the canoe in shore, in the shadow of the 
trailing spruce-boughs. She put out her 
hands and drew a green, sweet-smelling 
branch down to her face. 

‘‘When I told you my dream-story,’’ she 
said, ‘‘I thought it might mean something 
to you.”’ 

‘*So it did, but the fact that you were 
here, telling it, meant much more.’’ 

‘*You have seen Nora Blackwood a great 
deal this summer.’’ 

‘*A great deal.”’ 

‘*And you liked her?”’ 

‘‘Of course, every one liked Miss Black- 
wood. I could always strike fire when I 
laid a finger, save in the way of kindness, 
on any one of your characteristics, and I 
often did it, just to hear her praise you.”’ 

‘‘My dear Nora!’’ cried Marcia. ‘‘At 
least, she is trustful, and she is faithful.’’ 

‘*She is as good as she is beautiful, like 
the fairy-tale princess,’’ said Gordon, 
gently. And he added: ‘‘Meredith ought 
to be a happy man.’’ 

The words dropped like so many crystals 
into the depths of Marcia’s. consciousness. 

‘*Meredith!’’ she cried. ‘*Meredith?’’ 

‘*Yes. Why not? This lake is like a 
whispering - gallery, Miss Wynne. We 
shall have the boy halloing to know what 
we want of him.’’ 

‘*‘T do want him!’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘to 
tell him that he not only ought to be, but 
is, the happiest man in the world, and to 
lose no time in making Nora the happiest 
girl. Think of her! Dear little child, 
pining down there by herself, wondering if 
the man who signed himself ‘Faithfully 
yours’ is breaking his heart at this end. 
Was ever such a tragicomedy?’’ 

‘Was I the man in the dream who had 
made the mistake of falling in love? It 
would have been a very easy one to make, 
if I'd ever fallen out of love with—the 
other woman !”’ 

‘‘Gordon, are you sure you aren’t an 
irredeemable flirt?’’ 

‘*My conscience doesn’t accuse me. I 
only played foil for Meredith, and inciden- 
tally made things more interesting for Miss 
Blackwood. You forget, after all, that 
you’re a Northern woman, just as you 
won’t forget that I’m a Southern man. 
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Drawn by Mills Thompson. 
““MARCIA FELL TO CRITICALLY STUDYING THE FACE OF HER ERSTWHILE LOVER,” 


You lay it up against me as a crime, be- 
cause I follow inherited instincts. In your 
country, anything more than barren civility 
is construed as love-making; in mine, all 
ordinary civility has of love ‘a trace,’ as 
the chemists say. When the real thing 
comes, you won’t believe it. Won't four 
years of waiting win you, Marcia, or is it 
to be four years more?”’ 

‘*Please row me_ back,’’ she said. 
‘*I’m so tired to-night; so much has hap- 
pened, and I want time to think.’’ 


‘‘A letter for you, Miss Blackwood,”’ 
said the solemn butler as he presented his 
tray. 

‘*Very well. Thank you, Parker.’’ And 
the girl in the gray gown, with a bunch 
of mignonette in her belt, rose in somewhat 
undignified haste from the sofa beside the 
fire. She gave a quick sigh as she opened 
the envelope. ‘‘From Marcia, the dear, 
already! But post-marked Onatonga! 
What can that mean?’ 


‘“*My Dearest Nora:’’—she read— 
‘*With this letter I'm sending you your lover, 
and that he is ‘faithfully yours’ you know 
by this time better than Ido. Doesn't it 
seem strange that yours should be the hand 
to give me back my own? If I seemed too 


old for such frivolity, Nora, my heart is 
absurdly young and happy, and I mean to 
let it have its own way. I had mine for 
four years, and don’t believe I liked it. 
Had you ever guessed that Gordon Brock- 
way and I were more than friends long ago? 
Well, we were and are again, with four 
years’ lost time to make up. It isn’t given 
to every woinan to find the man she left 
behind her still of the same mind. But 
this is what has happened to me, and, you 
know, Nora, things happen rapidly in Ona- 
tonga. With all my love and congratula 
tions to you and Dick, whom I’ve known 
since he was a boy, I wish you all the hap- 
pitiess that is coming to you, and more 
beside, and I am as ever, 
‘*Your friend, 
‘*MarctA WYNNE. 
‘September fifth, Onatonga.”’ 


The hands that held the letter dropped 
limply to Nora’s side. She looked about 
for an instant like a child who is suddenly 
frightened and finds itself alone. 

‘*Marcia!’’ she breathed. It was a cry 
for help, a bewildered, hopeless cry. 
‘‘Marcia! You and Brockway! Oh, it 
isn’t true!"’ 

Half an hour later the same solemn 
butler showed a broad-shouldered and 
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peremptory young man into the tiny sanc- 
tuary, where his lady sat enshrined. He 
thought afterward he would never forget 
the fragrance of mignonette, with the faint 
smell of wood-smoke, and Nora’s face in 
the halo of lamp-light. A street-organ, 
half a block away, was playing the sweet, 
well-worn strains of the ‘‘Intermezzo’’ from 
Cavalleria. Softened the distance, it 
floated in to them. 

He could never hear that air again with- 
out feeling all the rest of it. And Nora? 
He went toward her with outstretched arms, 
but she stood, like the angel at the gate, 
and motioned him away. 

‘*No, nol” said; and then he saw 
that her face was all drenched with tears. 
‘*T had your letter,”’ ‘*There 
have been—it is mistake 


by 


she 


she began. 
is—you all a 


But he took her in 
less, and she let him smooth her hair with 
his clumsy, tender touch. He comforted 
her like a child, and just then the strong 
arm and the soothing hand were what she 
A strong arm and a kindly touch, 
aren't 


his arms, neverthe- 


needed. 
even if they aren't the right ones, 


bad things in their way, after all; and if 
something very like tears shone in Mere- 


dith’s eyes, no one wasthe wiser. He was 
filled with a hot, overmastering desire to kill 
somebody or something; to bring to a swift 
justice the one who had wrought this havoc; 
to twist the two wrongs into one right, and 
offer them up as a sacrifice to this slight, 
trembling, young thing that he held in the 
hollow of his arm. 

‘*There, there, dear,’’ he kept repeating. 
‘I'm so sorry.’’ Then, suddenly: ‘‘ But, 
Nora, it’s just a little bit hard on me, too, 


He [thouanilatierward 
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when I thought, you know I thought, ever 
since last night, that Z was the fellow. I 
was an ass, and, of course, you didn’t mean 
me; but, all the same, I do love you.”’ 

She drew herself quite away from him 
and hid her face in her hands. 

‘*Tt’s you I ought to be sorry for,’’ she 
faltered; ‘‘it isn’t any one’s fault; thank 
you for being so good. I didn’t mean to 
let you know—but I’ve just had this.’ 
And she handed him Marcia’s letter. 

‘*It’s for both of us,’’ she said. 

He read it, with knitted brows, 
crushed it up in his hand. 

‘‘They need never know,’’ he said, 
sharply. ‘‘Why not let them think as 
they do? [ did write your letter, and I 
am ‘faithfully yours’ as long as you want 
me. If you never want me any more than 
just that, I'll be just that till you can do 
without me.’’ 

At nineteen, one doesn’t consider the 
magnitude of such an offer; but Nora took 
her hands from before her face and looked 
at Meredith. 

‘*It’s too good of you,’ she said. 

He threw back his head on his square, 
young shoulders and took her bit of a hand 
in his own. 

‘* After all,’’ he said, with a touch of in- 
spiration, ‘‘you’re only nineteen; we've 
youth on our side, Nora. Is it a bargain?’’ 

There was no sound but the snap and 
crackle of the fire and the strains of the 
intermezzo, trailing off in the distance, but 
Dick Meredith was sure he felt the hand in 
his return him ever so slight a pressure. 

‘‘Let’s put up a good bluff,’’ he whis- 
pered. ‘‘It’s something to be hit by the 
same bullet.’ 


and 


oe 
of mignonette | | 
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THE THIRD OF THE SERIES ‘*‘HOW TO ADMINISTER A HOUSEHOLD. ”* 


By JOHN BRISBEN WALKER 


HE Mistress of the Home of 1925 will 
be a chemist. She will be a trained 
scientist. She will regard her kitchen as 
a laboratory in which a thousand wonder- 
ful experiments will be tried. The idea 
that the kitchen is a place of drudgery, 
where only those enter who are forced by 
circumstances, will have disappeared; and 
there will remain only wonder that any one 
could ever have been ignorant enough of 
the marvelous processes of science to have 
taken so little interest in the subject. 

The kitchen itself will disappear from 
the basement and from the home forever. 
In its place, adjoining the dining-room, so 
that the transit from the fire to the table 
may occupy but a second’s time, will be 
the ‘‘Household Laboratory.’’ The mis- 
tress of the house and her daughters will 
find no more interesting period of the day 
than that which is spent in the well-lighted, 
well-ventilated, cleanly and comfortably 
arranged room given up to the constant 
surprises which science offers to those who 
will study with interest her wonders in the 
realm of combinations of food materials and 
the transformations brought about by vary- 
ing degrees of heat. 

Many years ago, while visiting the an 
thracite-coal regions of Pennsylvania, I re- 
member having been impressed by an engi 
neer who had a charming and highly educated 
wife. ‘*Yes,’’ he said, in the course of a 
conversation, ‘‘many of the miners buy the 
most expensive foods, and get the least for 
their money. I surely believe my wife pro- 
duces three times as much food with a dol- 
lar as does the wife of the average miner, 
and it is incomparably more palatable.”’ 
And after being his guest for a day, I was 
convinced that he did not overestimate. 

And to think that there are women with 
time on their hands, with only too little in 
life to engage them, who turn away with 
contempt from the endless interest of the 
food laboratory—the kitchen! If they but 
knew what delight the chemist finds, stand- 
ing in his laboratory, making combinations 
of powder and liquids, watching the mar- 
vels which Nature keeps in store for those 


who seek her—his hours all too short, 
with their constant surprises! But they 
are not more wonderful than the educated 
housemistress will find in the materials 
spread before her in the average larder. 

Add a little 
Put a ther- 
Watch the 


temperature rise. When it reaches so many 


Take, for instance, sugar. 
water. Place it over a fire. 
mometer in the liquid mass. 


degrees, remove and cool slowly. You 
have, as a result, a certain opaque mass of 
candy. Instead, let the temperature rise 
still higher, and you obtain still another 
form of sweetmeat. A little higher, and 
still another. Instead of cooling slowly, 
cool quickly, and the result is still differ- 
ent. More than a dozen forms of candied 
crystals are obtained by a careful measuring 
of the degrees of heat. Proceeding farther 
with your experiments, you begin to add 
other ingredients. <A little butter—what a 
change it produces! <A little lemon or 
vinegar. A hundred combinations may be 
made, each depending for its success, not, 
upon ‘‘deftness,’’ that intangible quality, 
but upon scientific exactness—exactness of 
measurement, exactness of degrees of heat, 
exactness of time. 

For instance, last year I made an auto- 
mobile journey with a party of army officers 
from New York to Washington. Just in 
time for a seven-o’clock supper, we arrived 
at Havre de Grace, that old Maryland town, 
where, as a boy, I had been ferried across. 
Now, we ran our automobile on a flat car, 
and were pulled across by a locomotive. 
When we were all seated at table, a door 
opened, giving view of a stove in full oper- 
ation. Three young women came quickly 
through, bearing plates, upon each of which 
was a steak perhaps three by three inches. 
Never have I tasted such a delicious steak. 
It was full of juice, as no steak of Delmon- 
ico’s ever was. I fear the proprietress was 
disheartened by the way every member of 
the party sent back for more, not once, but 
twice. The officers were unanimous that 
they had never tasted anything so perfect. 
I will not say that one day’s travel had not 


added to our appetites. But there were 
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old campaigners present, and we had just 
come from the Waldorf, so that there were 
some not easily to be fooled. 

‘*What part of the beef?’’ No one knew. 
The landlady was sent for. 

‘‘Cuts out of the porterhouse?”’ 

‘*No. Round steak !"’ 

Could it, by any possibility, be the de- 
spised round steak?-—that part of the beef 
which would cause a shudder to pass around 
the tables at Delmonico’s or Sherry’s if, 
by any chance, it should appear? Yet, I 
will venture, not in forty years have either 
of these dining-rooms seen such a perfect 
morsel of steak. And it was all a mere 
matter of science—of knowing how. 

The explanation was simple enough 
when it came to be made—almost as simple 
as Columbus’ egg-trick. ‘‘After all, the 
round steak is the most nutritious part of 
the beef. It is inclined to be tough; the 
problem is to remove the fiber.’’ 

This is the way it was explained by 
the proprietress-chemist of this Maryland 





kitchen :— 

**Get a three-inch round wooden pounder 
and a four-inch wooden plank as a pound- 
ing-board. Then cut the steak into smali 
bits—say three by three inches, a little 
under three-quarters of an inch in thick- 
ness. Measurement is always important 
—almost essential. Placing on the block 
of wood the small piece of steak, it is ham- 
mered and pounded and beaten, and then 
beaten and hammered and pounded again, 
until not a fiber is left intact. It must be 
pounded out until it covers almost twice 
its former area, and it becomes, conse- 
quently, less than half an inch in thickness. 
It then looks ragged in places.’’ i 

In this way, that which was tough has 
been made into the tenderest of steaks; the 
change being a physical one, not chemical. 

Then comes the next process of science; 
the meat is to be cooked, and must retain 
every particle of its juice. ‘‘Held in a 
broiler it would drop its most important 
constituents, but, seared with a very hot 
iron, its juices will be intact; not a particle 
will escape; then the heat can be applied, 
gradually, until it is cooked throughout.’’ 

There is but one implement of the 
kitchen that will accomplish this, so my in- 
formant told me, and—O joyous, brilliant, 
mighty cooks of France, and high and 
pompous cooks of England! Would you 
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believe it?—-this scientific tool of the 
kitchen is the despised skillet! ‘*The in- 
terior must be perfectly dry, containing 
neither oil nor butter,—simply dry. Place 
over a quick fire until the skillet is truly 
hot; then the meat must be deposited 
quickly with a fork, and almost immedi- 
ately turned over, and then turned back 
again, and then back once more.”’ 

That is the perfection of scientific 
cooking. ‘‘Twoor three pieces, just done 
enough and no more—steaming hot—they 
are lightly tossed into a hot platter. Then, 
with a fork, butter—good butter, mind 
you—is pressed into every interstice. Just 
a trifle of salt and pepper is added, 
and the butter runs away from the meat 
in a brown gravy, mixed with some of the 
ragged particles that have been beaten out 
of the edges of the meat.’’ 

Then, quickly to the table! No passing 
up through dumb- waiters and butlers’ pan- 
tries, and waiting until the courses shall be 
finished. The guests must be seated, wait- 
ing, napkins on knees and ready, when this 
hot, delicious morsel shall be placed before 
them. Ah, me! Those Maryland scien- 
tists! What a degree of skill they have 
shown in their food laboratories! 

When the day comes that the mis- 
tress will take as much pride in her kitchen 
as in her drawing-room, the first step in 
the solution of many problems will have 
been made. 

First of all, even the mistress will want 
to go there. This will be a step toward 
that workshop camaraderie with her super- 
intendent of the laboratory—the cook. The 
manufacturer goes into the factory, and he 
takes pleasure in meeting the chiefs of 
departments. But the head of the food 
laboratory and her mistress—that is, the 
average mistress and cook, upon what 
terms are they? As a rule, both need 
education, both regard food preparation as 
uninteresting and far from scientific. Yet 
what a thing for the housemistress to reflect 
upon—that she not only has in her keeping 
the health of her husband and children and 
her own health, but a laboratory in which 
she may find infinite delight in applying 
heat scientifically, in measuring and esti- 
mating the values of foods, in giving pleas- 
ure through variety and excellence, and so 
imparting strength for the day’s work to 
every member of the household. 
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, VERY one who sees a great circus wonders at the organiza- 
tion, the labor and the individual concentration required 
of the manager of such a show. The mass of detail, from 
housing and transporting the animals and company to advertising 
and arranging the season's schedule, is appreciated by any one 
who studies the matter. But whenan 


amateur circus is planned for the amuse- 
ment of the residents of some sum- 
mer-resort, there are so many humorous 
elements connected with it that the 
troubles of the amateur manager are 
scarcely thought of. The spectators 
laugh at everything, from the ferocious 
animals with papier-miché heads and 
canvas hides to the side-show man who 
describes their friends, rigged up for 
the occasion, as freaks. 

The chief pleasure of an amateur 
circus is that no one knows at any 
given moment just what is going 
to happen next. But too much in 
the way of humorous possibilities 
begins to pall on the manager of 
such an enterprise. 

The head keeper of a troop of 
real elephants, for instance, knows 
his charges quite well. He can 
tell you the characteristics of 
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BORN IN CAPTIVITY. 


A HERCULEAN FEAT. 


SOCIETY'S AMATEUR CIRCUS. 







ach one of the ponderous tribe. 
‘‘Look out for the big fellow,’ 
he will remark. ‘‘He’s pretty 
mean, and he’s liable to hand 
you a good one if you go too 
near.’’ The workings of the animal’s mind 
van be quite easily interpreted after a 
knowledge of him has been gained by years 
of experience. 

But fancy an elephant with two minds 
—and much more active ones at that, than 
a genuine elephant’s cranium usually con- 
tains! To keep a menagerie (in which all 
the larger beasts are made up of two sep- 
arate human beings) happy and contented 
on a warm summer's day, is the task the 
manager of an amateur circus has to face, 
and it is not an easy one. 

In a show of this kind, a little while 
ago, the particular showman who had 
charge of the seal had tried the gentlest 
persuasion to make the animal bark for the 
visitors. The seal replied that he was 
thirsty, and that it was too hot to bark, 
and that it was time to close the side-show, 
anyway, and begin the performance in the 
main tent, and that next time he would 
be the front part of a camel’ or a giraffe, 
because you could get some air in the neck 
of the beast. 
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The seal, when he delivered this ulti- 
matum, had not thoroughly considered the 
unfortunate fact that he had been laced up 
from the outside, and was somewhat at the 
mercy of the friend who was exhibiting 


him. A gentle kick brought only sullen 
silence. A couple of pretty stiff prods, 
where the ribs of lathing were absent, 


caused signs of commotion. The seal’s in- 
terior workings were beginning to feel out- 
raged. Meanwhile, the crowd gathered to 
see the fun. The keeper incautiously stepped 
too near and was bowled over by the ani- 


A CONSTELLATION OF 


mal’s flipper, but he scrambled out of the 
way, awkwardly pursued by the beast. — It 
is to be feared that the 
Garner or some other interpreter of animal 


services of Doctor 


language would not have been necessary to 
An ordinary 
hack-driver would have done just as well. 


translate the seal’s protests. 


Eventually, a treaty was agreed on, and 
the seal barked, on his keeper's promise 
to release him in fifteen minutes. 

Meanwhile, the elephant’s wicked brain 
—or rather brains—had been devising 
trouble. The elephant unanimously de- 
clared that it—or they—had a large thirst. 
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In their natural habitat, elephants are often 
captured or killed, while indulging their 
thirst, lying in wait at the 
drinking-pool. And one would think that 
an clephant with two thirsts would prob- 
Such, 


the case with the ama- 


by natives 


ably be twice as easy to deal with. 
however, was not 
teur elephant in question. His hind quarters 
loudly demanded a high-ball; while his fore 
quarters threatened to strike if lemonade 
were not procured at once. It was almost 
time for the grand parade into the big tent, 
and something had to be done to mollify the 





STELLAR ATTRACTIONS, 


big beast who was to head the procession. 
So he was led to the refreshment pavilion, 
after agreeing to return in five minutes. 
When partially refreshed, and feeling better, 
he held communion with himself. 

**T say, Billy,’*’ came from his head, ** 
awfully hot for this sort of thing. Couldn't 


it’s 


we hire a couple of Italians to take our 
places for the parade?*’ 


The hind part of the beast at once 
let himself out, leaving a sorry look- 
ing cripple to await results. Finally, 


matters were arranged, and the component 
parts of the erstwhile elephant went to 
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rejoin their friends on the benches sur- 
rounding the arena, after leading their sub- 
stitutes to the tent. 

As the procession of manufactured ani- 
mals, described in glowing terms on the 
program, filed out of the side-tent, every- 


thing went well at first. Even the giraffe 


and the camel, who were fitted out with 
necks so long that they were hard to 
manage, behaved decorously. But the ele- 


His 
new stock of brains was no better than the 
last. 
to see his hind feet continually tripping 


phant seemed destined to go wrong. 


The spectators were much amused 
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‘A house divided against itself shall 
fall’’ is a i 


more 


well-known saying, but it is 
even that an elephant divided 


against itself is lucky if it escapes with a 


true 
mere fall. The hind quarters became dis- 
for the while a 
led the of the 
pride of the menagerie out of the ring. 

A particularly pleasing feature of the am- 
held 
icut, last summer, was the performance of 
Eight ladies, 
who were skilled horsewomen, arranged to 


and exit: 


clowns 


embodied ran 


couple of wreck 


ateur circus in Greenwich, Connect 


the equestriennes. young 


perform a series of maneuvers, and this 





“ THE TROUPE 


and stepping on the heels of his front feet. 
The two ex-occupants were the only ones 
—with the exception of the present incum- 
bents—who regretted the matter. 

‘We ought to have made them practise 
walking, Billy, 
‘‘Tcould kick myself for this.’ 

As if by mental telepathy, this suggestion 
was communicated to the elephant’s fore 
feet. His patience exhausted, he stopped 
and landed a vigorous kick in his stomach, 
and a second one on his hind shins. This 
sent the spectators into shrieks of laughter. 
But there was little mirth in the ponderous 
brute. 


remarked the ex-forelegs. 


* AT MAKE-UP, 


was really the prettiest part of the show. 
A riding-master to train 
them and to perfect the evolutions. The 
the 
arena, was, of course, an appreciative one, 


Was engaged 


audience, ranged tier on tier around 


consisting largely of parents and friends of 
the performers. Still, 
exhibition could hardly have been 
satisfactory, from an artistic point of view, 
if performed by professionals. Of course, 


the equestrienne 
more 


nothing daring or spectacular was_ at- 
tempted. The effect of an effort of this 
kind on the audience would have been 


anything but pleasant, and sixteen angry 
parents would have been over the ropes 
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PREPARING FOR THE PRELIMINARY PARADE. 


and into the ring in a minute to stop the his rival to take the pole. From then 
performance. <A very good example of on, they will alternate until the last turn, 
**high-sehool*’ riding, however, entertained when the team on the inside will win, un- 
every one, and was roundly encored. less the outside team should show an ex- 

The chariot-race, too, was more than ceptional burst of speed—-a thing which 
usually interesting In a_ professional rarely occurs, because two such perform- 
circus, such a race is mathematically ar- ances a day tire out the horses quite 
ranged beforehand. The charioteer who thoroughly. If any pride in victory or 
has the inside of the course at the first desire for the plaudits of the multitude 





turn will swing out at the second, enabling stirs the professional drivers, they are 
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allowed to take turns at winning. In other 


words, the race is **fixed.*’ 

But the amateur charioteer, on the other 
hand, has only this one opportunity to beat 
his rival. The race excites him. The 
horses are keyed up to it, and can have a 
long rest after the race. If there a 
sharp collision, no one will be fined for 
knocking the enamel paint off the chariots, 
As for the personal 


is 


as in a real circus. 


risk, the fun of the thing outbalances that. 
Moreover, the rival Romans have probably 
placed a small bet on the result, and their 


THE SACRED 


friends have followed suit. So the race 
is full of jockeying at the turns and ex- 
citement for every one concerned. 

During the performance, the 
clowns go to and fro, making local hits 
and jokes on the fads and foibles of the 
Some of them are skilled acro- 


whole 


spectators. 
bats, and give a good exhibition of rough- 
and-tumble burlesque, such as is seen on 
the vaudeville stage in the city. And the 
fact that each known to the 

tators adds amusement to the show 
tends to blind to defects 
crudities in it. 


one is spec- 


and 


the eyes and 


TEUR CIRCUS. 


After the regular entertainment in the 
big tent, the side-show is opened. Here 
all the freaks hold forth. The ‘‘strong 
man,’’ with huge muscles stuffed out with 
straw, lifts great weights—labeled **1,000 
lbs.°* and made of rubber, stuffed with 
hay or feathers—and juggles them about 
in a manner to defy the professionals; 
and when he hurls one of these weights out 
into the audience, few can repress an invol- 
untary scream. The ‘‘living skeleton’’ is 
a thin man, clad in a jersey, on which his 
anatomy is painted in a ghastly white; 


ELEPHANT, 


is made 
blood. 


while his friend, the ‘‘fat man,’’ 
more of hay than of flesh and 
Other summer colonists take different parts, 
walking on swords, eating fire and doing 
different fake tricks suggested by members 
of a professional troupe. 

When the show is for charity, as is often 
the case, some amateur prestidigitator usu- 
ally takes charge of the shell-game and three- 
card monte booth, familiar to any one who 
has seen a country circus. If he is deft 
—and not to be so is likely to prove ex- 
pensive—he can sometimes clear up two oz 
three hundred dollars in an afternoon. 
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Then the show breaks up, and tea 
is served on the lawn or at neighbor- 
ing houses, while the performers resume 
their every-day garb and rejoin their 
friends. At 
dent happened, which, in a real, profes- 
sional show, might have had disastrous 
All the animals hastened 


one such circus an acci- 


consequences, 
to the dressing-room except the bear. 
He was not especially uncomfortable in 
his shaggy coat, and decided to escape, 
retain it a while longer and try 
Ac- 


and 
his hand at a few practical jokes. 


cordingly, he stole quietly away through 
the shrubbery and, waiting his chance, 
got across the road onto a neighboring 


lawn. Picking out one of his glass eyes, 
he applied one of his natural ones to 
the socket and espied asummer-girl read- 
ing a book ina hammock. He must have 
made some noise as he stole softly up 
from behind, because, as he slipped his 
hairy forearm about her waist, she did 
not scream. Onthe contrary, she proved 
to be fully armed for this kind of bear, 
and dealt a resounding slap upon his 
papier-mfiché head. A treaty of peace 
was, however, arranged, and the two 
posed for a photograph, spending some 
time in When they 
separated, it was growing dark, and Bruin, 
farmers, 





agreeable chatter. 


fearing the shotguns of near-by 
took his head off and ambled over to the 
dressing-tent. 

Of all the amateur circuses in America, 
the pioneer was the famous Waterbury 


Copyright, 1902, by Burr MeIntosh. 
“BEAUTY AND THE BEAST.” 


A DECISION ‘‘IN CHANCERY.” 


Show, early in May of 1889. 
Westchester County, New York, even use 
this as a point from which the dates of 
things are fixed. ‘That was before the 
Waterbury circus, ’’ they will tell you if you 
ask about the happening of some past event. 
And at almost any gathering at the Water- 
bury home in the Village of Westchester 
there are members of 
the troupe who gather round the fire and 


People in 


sure to be several 
discuss over again its many humorous in- 
cidents. 

Among their acquaintances were artists, 
the 


jests or 


undertook to get 


supplied 


who 
program 


gladly up 


wits, who 


acted as clowns; athletes, who were 


skilled in 
rings and other spectacular tricks; horse- 


tumbling, work on the flying 


men, who could dance riding bareback; 
and a host of others, who were eager to 
contribute their talents to make the show a 
success. The afternoon set for the perform- 
ance was a bright one, and guests arrived 
from far and near. Almost every resident 
near Westchester had 
with friends for the occasion. 


was followed by a dinner at ‘‘Pleasance,*’ 


his house crowded 
The circus 
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the Waterbury home; and many _ other 
hostesses entertained at the Westchester 
Club or in their own homes, rounding up 
at ‘‘Pleasance’’ for the dance later in the 


evening. 


This circus was the real **only original’’ 
performance in America, and its success 


was so great that people predicted that it 


would have many imitators at once. This 
would doubtless have occurred were it not 
for the immense amount of trouble involved 


in arranging such a show. <A clever ring- 
master and good amateur performers must 





numberless other forms of summer amuse- 


ment, 


Lawn-parties are no longer as popular 
as they were. People are coming to think 
that it is a poor kind of amusement to 
dress in their best, and sip tea, and chatter 
on a summer afternoon. To draw summer 
residents together at an entertainment, it 


must have some element of attractive nov- 
elty. Almost every summer colony of any 
size boasts a horse-show. Recently an 


open-air dog-show was introduced at 
Southampton and a few other resorts. 
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be enlisted, and daily conferences and re- 
hearsals must be undertaken. Costumes 
must be made or ordered, and a score or more 
of other troublesome details attended to. 
Still, of all the amateur shows, a circus is 
the most enjoyable. Theatricals occur so 
often that even audiences composed of 
friends of the performers are disposed to 
become critical. Moreover, in summer- 
time, people prefer outdoor entertainments. 
An amateur circus in a large, airy tent con- 
forms to this requirement, and it has the im- 
portant advantage of novelty over all the 


Gymkhana-races have an element of ex- 
citement and risk in them, and, in their 
humorous, burlesque features, are not un- 
like the amateur cireus. But they lack the 
variety, the grotesqueness and the snap 
which the sawdust ring and the side-show 
tent, whether filled with professionals or 
amateurs, real wild beasts or fake make- 
shift animals, always have. 

No other summer show, in all its pos- 
sibilities for diversified amusement, can 
ever quite take the place of the amateur 
circus. 
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A BOY AND 


° 
3y Tom 


UST beyond the venerable old fort, on 
J the path that skirts the side of the hill, 
the boy of twelve came face to face with 
the girl of ten. 

The ingenuousness of youth was still 
upon them both. And so, as the path was 
narrow, in the inevitable pause, as they 
looked at each other, they both laughed 
outright. 

Then the girl said, solemnly :— 


GIRL STORY. 


Masson. 


‘*No,’’ said the boy. ‘‘Father and I are 
visiting at ‘‘The Citadel.’’ We only came 
yesterday. How long are you going to be 
here?’’ 

‘‘T don’t know. Mama didn’t say. And 
how long are you?”’ 


‘*‘T don’t know. Father didn’t say.’’ 


For some reason, they both laughed 
again. To childhood, such repetition is 


delightful. 


Drawn by 
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‘“**MAMA GETS LONESOME, AT TIMES.’” 


‘*Excuse me; I didn’t mean to laugh at 
you.’’ 

And the boy, not knowing what else to 
say, replied :— 

‘*Excuse me; I didn’t mean to laugh at 
you.’ 

Whereupon they both laughed again. 

‘*T don’t remember to have seen you be- 
fore,’’ said the girl, ‘‘and we’ve been 
here a whole week. Mama and J are stay- 
ing at ‘‘The Chateau.’’ Are you staying 


there?’’ 


Mutually, as if by common consent, they 
sat down together on a convenient rock, 
and looked down in momentary silence on 
the huge sweep of the old St. Lawrence, 
as it majestically slipped by. 

‘“‘I’m glad I met you,’’ said the girl. 
‘*T was afraid I might be lonesome here. 
Mama gets lonesome, at times. I haven't 
any papa.’’ 

‘‘And I haven’t any mother,’’ said the 
boy, simply. ‘‘That is to say, I haven't 
any here.’’ 
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‘**SEEMS TO ME, YOU ARE ASKING A LOT OF QUESTIONS.'”’ 


‘*That’s 
your papa get 


‘*Of course, ’’ 
what I meant. 
lonesome, too?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said the boy. 
says-it’s an awful grind.”’ 

Just then the girl looked up over the hill. 

‘‘Oh!’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘here 
Mama now!’’ 

The boy’s eyes turned in 
direction. 

‘SHo!”? 
father !"’ 


said the girl. 
Doesn't 


‘*Sometimes he 


comes 
the other 


he cried; ‘‘and here comes my 


It was twenty-four hours later. The 
boy and the girl sat on the selfsame rock. 

‘‘I’m awfully glad we met,’’ said the 
girl, clasping her aristocratic little hands. 
‘‘And so is Mama. She told meso. We 
have had such a good time, haven’t we?’’ 

‘*Why, yes, I *’ said the 
boy, with a note ‘*T would 
like to have a of feotball, 
though.”’ 

It would not have done for him to 
admit that he was having too good a time 
with a mere girl. 

‘*T told my father,*’ 
your mother said 
and he laughed.’’ 

‘*There!’’ said the 
can keep secrets, anyw 
that was right?”’ 


cwuess we have, 
of hesitation. 
good game 


he said, ‘‘what 
about being lonesome, 
irl. ‘*Boys never 
. Do you think 


or 
ab 
ay 
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‘*‘Why not?’’ said 
the boy. ‘You didn’t 
tell it as a secret, 
Besides, my father is the 
best man in the world, 
anyway. I can trust him. 
He’s all right! You’re 
not mad, are you?’’ he 
asked. 

‘*N—no, I guess not, ’’ 
said the girl. 

** Because, ’* continued 
the boy, ‘‘if you are, 
that is, if you don’t like 
it, I was going to say 
that you might tell your 
mother what my father 
said—that he wasawfully 
lonesome, himself. That 
would make things even, 
you know.”’ 

This time the girl 
smiled. 

‘*That’s jolly!’’ she cried. 
said, softly :— 

‘*T did tell her.”’ 


Then she 


It was two days later. The two friends 
—for the period of mere acquaintanceship 
had hardly begun before it had merged 
into the firmer bond—once more tired with 
their long walk, sat together on the rock. 
Away in the distance, silhouetted against 
the clear Canadian sky, sat two other figures 
of a larger growth—but that, of course, is 
another story. 

The boy picked up pebble after pebble, 
and threw them successively with all his 
strength toward the river. 

‘*You can’t throw as far as your papa, ”’ 
said the girl. 

‘*No,’’ said the boy, ‘‘but I will when 
I get to be as big as he is. Yesterday, he 
threw one right out into the water.’’ 

‘‘Your papa is awfully nice,’’ said the 
girl. ‘‘He gave me some bonbons yester- 
day, but Mama took them away from me. 
She said they might make me ill, but 
I think she wanted them for herself.*’ 

‘*Why, is your mama as selfish as that?” 
asked the boy. 

At this sudden ana unexpected accusa- 
tion, his companion’s eyes flashed in anger. 

‘‘Certainly not!’’ she exclaimed, half 
passionately. ‘‘She’s the best mama in the 
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world. That isn’t selfishness. That’s 
knowing what is best.’’ 

‘*T didn’t mean anything, ’’ said the boy, 
repentantly. ‘‘Your mama is awfully 
pretty,’’ he added, by way of conciliation. 
‘*Father says she is, and he knows. He 
says he’s a good judge.’ 

‘*You don’t mean like those judges they 
have at the 
horse-show 
in New York, 
do you?’’ 
asked the 
girl. ‘‘Mama 
showed me ¢ 
groupofthem 
in the ring, 
and said 
they were 
judges.’’ 

“No, of 
course not,’’ 
replied the 
boy. ‘‘Not 
quite like 
that. My fa- 
ther knows 
when a lady 
is a lady and 
when she 
isn’t. He 
knows, be- 
cause he says 
he knows. 
That’s what 
being a good 
judge is, no 
matter if it is 
horses, or 
ladies, or— 
monkeys !”’ 

Then they 

7, 
laughed 
spontane- 
ously, peal 
after peal. It 
seemed as if 
they would never stop, but they finally 
quieted down, and then the girl turned to 
the boy, a half-serious expression on her 
charming little face. 

**Tell me,’’ she said, ‘‘honestly and 
truly, now—is your papa a real good man?’’ 

‘**Of course,’’ said her friend, half in- 
dignant at the implied doubt. 


***PATHER FOUND IT OUT LAST NIGHT.’”’ 


‘*Does he ever swear?’’ 

‘‘Not often—he doesn’t believe in it, 
you know,—but he says it’s a gentleman’s 
privilege when things go very far wrong.”’ 

‘*Does he go to church?’’ 

‘*Sometimes—when Grandma asks him 
—nbut generally he plays golf.’’ 

‘‘Has he got a real good temper I 
mean, does 
he ever stay 
cross long at 
a time?’’ 

“Oh, no. 
Sometimes he 
is angry, but 
he gets right 
over it, and 
I guess when 
he gets mad 
there is al- 
ways a pretty 
good rea- 
son.’’ 

‘*How old 
your 
papa?”’ 

‘*Thirty- 
nine.’’ 

‘*And—"’ 

‘*Sayt’’ 
the boy broke 
in, suddenly 
aware of 
something 
unusual. 
‘*What are 
you trying to 
do, anyway? 
Seems to me, 
you are ask- 
ing a lot of 
questions. ”” 

“S am,” 
said the girl, 
solemnly. 
‘*But it’s all 
right. Don’t 
Can you keep a secret?’’ she 
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be afraid. 


inquired. 
‘Why, yes, of course. 
The girl looked more solemn than ever. 


What is it?’’ 


‘‘Mama told me to ask you,’’ she 


said. 
Her friend was silent. 
worked dimly for a solution of the problem. 


His slower mind 
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He felt vaguely the one-sidedness of the 
category. 

‘*That isn’t fair,’’ he said, at last. ‘‘My 
father didn’t tell me to ask you any ques- 
tions.”’ 

‘‘Well, what if he didn’t? He could if 
he had wanted to, couldn’t he?’’ 

‘*Yes, but he wouldn’t.’’ 

‘*Well, you see, your father is a man, 
and my mother is a woman.’’ 

‘‘That’s so. I never thought of that. 
Would it be all right———’’—he hesitated, 
as if in doubt—‘‘for me to ask you what 
you asked me?”’ 

‘* Why, of course. 

You just begin, and 
I'll tell you.”’ 

“Well, then, 
how old is your 
mother?’’ 

‘*Do you know, 
it’s awful funny 
about that. Promise 
not to tell.’’ 

‘*Allright—that 
is, no one but my 
father. You won’t 


mind my telling 


him, will you?’’ 

‘*Oh,no. I mean 
any one—outside 
—you know. 
Mama might not 
like it. Well, last 
year Mama was 
thirty-four, and this 
year she’s only 
thirty-three! Isn’t 
that peculiar?’’ 

**Yes, it is. 
swear?’’ 

‘*Of course not. The idea!’’ 

‘*And has she got a good temper, or 
does she stay cross long?’ 

‘*No; she doesn’t stay cross long. But 
sometimes she scolds the servants—when 
they need it, and then sometimes she is sad 
and cries to herself; but that never lasts 
long.’’ 

‘*Does she go to church?’’ 

‘‘Oh, yes, almost every Sunday. 
sometimes Pe 
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Now tell me. Does she 


But 


““WHY, I KNEW THAT EVER SO LONG AGO!'"’ 
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A pause. 

‘*Well—what?’’ 

‘*Well—sometimes she plays golf, too.’’ 

They laughed, though why they did not 
know. Then the boy said :— 

‘‘T guess that’s all. You won’t mind, 
will you, if I tell—him?”’ 

‘‘Of course not,’’ said the girl, tossing 
her curls in the air. ‘‘It’s only fair, be- 
cause, you know, I’m going to tell—her!’’ 

It was a week later. The two little com- 
panions sat once more on, the old rock 
that had been 
browned by centu- 
ries, silent, as when, 
in years gone by, 
the British soldiers 
had leaped upon it 
on their way to 
victory. 

They, too, were 
silent. A great 
change had come 
over them. 

It was evident, 
however, that some- 
thing was on the 
boy’s mind. He 
moved uneasily. 
Then he took out 
his knife and began 
to sharpen it 
fiercely on the rock. 
Finally, he stopped, 
and said :— 

‘I’ve got some- 
thing to tell you.’’ 

‘*What is it—something good?”’ 

She put her arm around his neck, with 
no trace of self-consciousness, as if it were 
the most natural thing in the world—as, 
indeed, it was—and said :— 

‘*Come! I can’t wait.’ 

‘*Well, then, maybe you’ll be glad to 
know you’re going to be my sister. 
Father found it out last night.’’ 

And then she laughed a peal of merry, 
childish laughter. After all, he was only 
a boy. 

‘*Why, I knew that ever so long ago!’’ 
she said. 
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